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JESUS  AXD  HIS  FAMILY 

BY  ROBERT  P.    RICHARDSON 

JESUS  ben  Joseph  was  born,  most  probabl}-,  in  Xazareth,  a  Gali- 
leian  village,  whose  identity  with  the  place  now  described  by  that 
name  is  somewhat  doubtful.  The  biblical  story  of  his  birth  in  a 
manger  at  Bethlehem  has  all  the  marks  of  a  fable  invented  to  make 
a  so-called  prophecy  come  true.  X'one  the  less  the  orthodox  adhere 
to  this  tale,  and  the}'  give  equal  credence  to  the  date,  December  25, 
conventionally  assigned  to  the  Xativity.  Yet  it  is  obviously  very 
suspicious  that  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  Chirst's  birth 
should  coincide  with  a  celebrated  pagan  feast,  that  of  the  dies 
natalis  solis  hiz-icti.  This  festival  of  the  winter  solstise,  conse- 
crated by  the  pagans  to  the  victory  of  the  sun;  to  the  defeat  of 
darkness  by  light  as  evinced  by  the  length  of  the  day  beginning  to 
increase,  followed  on  the  joyous  seven-day  "Saturnalia"  which  was 
marked  by  the  kindly  custom  of  bestowing  gifts  upon  relatives 
and  friends,  in  particular  of  giving  dolls  to  children,  and  thence 
can  be  traced  a  linear  line  of  descent  to  our  so-called  "Christmas 
gifts"  and  "Christmas  holidays."  And  an  impartial  inquirer,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  some  of  the  early  Christians  dated  the  X'ativity  at 
the  vernal  equinox  in  March,  will  be  constrained  to  think  that  the 
chance  of  Christmas  day  being  the  true  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  is  precisely  one  in  three  hundred  and  sixty  five. 

A\'e  again  find  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  patent  fact  in  the  cleri- 
cal chronology  which  fixed  the  year  of  Christ's  birth.  This,  all 
competent  authorities  admit,  could  not  possibly  have  taken  place 
at  the  beginning  of  the  "Christian  era."  For  according  to  Holy 
Scripture  Jesus  was  born  in  the  reign  of  "Herod  the  king/'  and 
this  monarch  died  in  the  year  4  B.  C.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
date  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  be  fixed  by  that  first  fiscal  census  of  the 
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Jewish  lands  made  under  the  Emperor  Augustus  by  Ouirinus 
{Luke,  ii,  1-2)  then  the  year  must  be  one  coming  after  the  deposi- 
tion of  Archelaus,  Herod's  son,  whose  reign  covered  the  period  from 
4  B.  C.  to  6  A.  D.  And  as  regards  Sir  WilUam  M.  Ramsay's  recent 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  inconsistencies  in  the  biblical  Nativity 
chronology,  Kirsopp  Lake  well  remarks  (in  his  notes  to  Eusebius) 
that  there  is  "evidence  for  a  former  governorship  of  Quirinius  but 
none  for  a  census  under  Herod."  Evidently  the  sacred  authors  had 
very  vague  notions  of  chronology,  and  probably  the  passage  that 
comes  nearest  giving  us  a  clue  to  the  true  date  of  Christ's  birth  is 
the  statement  in  Luke  that  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius  (i.  e.  in  29  A.  D.)  Jesus  was  "about"  thirty 
years  of  age. 

As  regards  the  ancestry  of  Jesus  we  again  find  a  lack  of  har- 
mony among  the  sacred  authorities.  Two  quite  different  genealo- 
gies are  given,  both  tracing  descent  from  David  to  Joseph,  the  hus- 
band of  Jesus's  mother.  Luke  (iii.  23-38)  tells  us  that  Jesus  "began 
to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age,  being  (as  was  supposed)  the  son  of 
Joseph,  which  was  the  son  of  Heli,  which  was  the  son  of  Matthai" 
this  pedigree  running  up  to  David  and  thence  to  Adam.  An  unpre- 
judiced reader,  realizing  there  could  be  no  raison  d'etre  for  the 
genealogy  unless  Jesus  really  was  the  son  of  Joseph,  could  only 
infer  that  the  parenthetical  "as  was  supposed"  was  the  interpolation 
of  some  redactor  and  not  a  part  of  the  original  passage.  The  gene- 
alogy given  by  Matthew  (i.  1-16)  is  quite  incompatible  with  the 
pedigree  recorded  by  Luke  but  has  this  much  in  common  with  it 
that  both  authors  are  obviously  taking  pains  to  show  that  Jesus  was 
descended  from  David  and  are  satisfied  that  their  purpose  has  been 
fulfilled  when  the  Davidic  descent  of  Joseph  has  been  demonstrated; 
in  other  words  they  hold  that  Joseph  was  the  physical  father  of 
Jesus.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew,  as  the  Church  has  handed  it  down 
to  us,  traces  the  ancestry  of  Jesus  from  Abraham  down  to  David 
and  thence  to  Joseph,  making  the  latter  however  the  son,  not  of 
Matthai^  but  of  Jacob,  and  then  describing  Joseph  merely  as  "the 
husband  of  Mary  of  whom  was  born  Jesus  who  is  called  Christ." 
Here  too  any  reader  free  from  the  trammels  of  a  Christian  educa- 
tion would  suspect  that  a  clerical  redaction  had  been  tampering 
with  the  text,  and  this  suspicion  was  made  a  certainty  in  1892  by 
the  discovery  of  the  Sinaitic-Syriac  manuscript  of  the  Gospels  in 
which  Matthew  i,  16  reads  "Jacob  begat  Joseph,  Joseph  to  whom 
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was  betrothed  Mary  the  A'irsi;in,  begat  Jesus  who  is  called  the 
Christ."  Moreover  Paul,  with  his  reference  to  Jesus  as  born  of 
the  seed  of  David  "according  to  the  flesh,"  indicates  that  he  has  no 
knowledge  of  any  miraculous  conception  of  the  Saviour. 

The  impartial  inquirer  will  thus  hold  that  Jesus  was  in  every 
physical  sense  undoubtedly  the  son  of  Joseph  by  Mary,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary  will  regard  him  as  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  a  perfectl}'  respectable  marriage.  The  mir- 
aculous conception  of  which  the  Gospels  tell  cannot  be  deemed  an 
admissible  alternative  even  should  we  admit  the  possibility  of  such 
a  thing.  Not  only  does  it  fail  to  harmonize  with  the  genealogies 
but  it  likewise  cannot  be  reconciled  with  other  parts  of  the  scripture 
story.  For  instance,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  though  Joseph 
and  ]\Iary  knew  the  child  of  the  latter  was  the  son  of  God,  they 
"understood  not  the  sa}"ing  which  he  spoke  unto  them"  when,  find- 
ing him  in  the  Temple  among  the  doctors,  in  reply  to  Mary's  re- 
proach, "thy  father  and  I  sought  thee  sorrowing,"  he  said.  "How 
is  it  that  ye  sought  me?"  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my 
father's  business  ?"  Inconsistency  between  two  alleged  facts,  while 
justifying  the  rejection  of  one  of  them,  does  not  obligate  us  to 
accept  either.  And  we  may  well  reject  also  this  tale  of  a  twelve- 
year  old  boy  engaging  in  discussion  with  the  learned  doctors  of  the 
Law.  It  was  probably  suggested  by  the  vainglorious  boast  of  Jose- 
phus :  "Wlien  I  was  a  child  and  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  I  was 
commended  by  all  for  the  love  I  had  for  learning,  on  which  account 
the  high-priests  and  principle  men  of  the  city  came  to  me  frequently 
together  in  order  to  know  my  opinion  about  the  accurate  under- 
standing of  points  of  the  Law."  (Life,  82). The  pious  historians 
naturally  felt  that  their  prophet  could  not  possibly,  as  a  boy,  have 
been  behind  the  uninspired  and  profane  Josephus  and  fabricated  a 
story  which  they  felt  expressed  w4iat  must  have  been  the  truth 
about  the  cleverness  of  the  youthful  Jesus.  And  to  show  how  far 
the  latter  surpassed  the  former  they  fixed  the  age  at  which  Jesus 
was  depicted  as  exhibiting  his  wisdom  two  years  below  that  at 
which  Josephus  says  he  distinguished  himself. 

Christianity  ought,  one  would  think,  be  greatly  relieved  at  the 
obliteration  of  the  old  orthodox  picture  of  the  procreation  of  Christ. 
Yet  even  today  denial  that  Jesus  was  of  divine  paternity  in  a  physi- 
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cal  sense  is  greeted  by  the  more  orthodox  churchmen  with  a  shriek 
of  horror.  To  the  unprejudiced  mind  this  seems  passing  strange, 
for  you  cannot  be  deemed  to  be  honoring  the  Deity  by  depicting 
him  as  ruthlessly  stepping  between  a  humble  carpenter  and  his  fian- 
cee and  becoming  the  father  of  the  latter's  child.  If  there  be 
such  a  thing  as  blasphemy  it  is  assuredly  blasphemy  of  the  most 
atrocious  description  to  attribute  to  God  the  amorous  exploits  of  a 
Casanova  which  is  what  the  orthodox  story  really  amounts  to. 
And  if  the  blasphemer  incurs  the  perils  of  hell-fire,  then  those 
persons  who  boast  they  believe  the  Bible  "from  cover  to  cover" 
might  well  be  asked  how  they  can  possibly  hope  to  escape  the 
damnation  of  hell. 

\\'hile  they  avowedly  accept  the  unsavory  miraculous  conception 
story  so  strangely  cherished  by  the  Church,  orthodox  Christians 
have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  strong  subconscious  disbelief  of  the 
possibility  of  a  miraculous  conception,  as  is  evinced  by  the  reception 
they  give  to  any  poor  girl  who  announces  that  she  has  conceived 
a  child  by  a  miracle.  Without  deeming  it  necessary  to  make  any 
investigation  they  invariably  treat  her  with  scorn  and  contempt. 
One  rather  interesting  case  of  this  kind  was  reported  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  by  Dr.  Watson,  the  biographer  of  Lord  George  Gor- 
don, who  was  noted  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  religious  bigotry 
of  the  day.  "One  evening"  says  Dr.  Watson  "a  young  lady  from 
Oxford  St.  w^aited  upon  his  lordship  and  requested  the  favor  of  a 
private  audience  ....  She  assumed  a  solemn  air,  and  with  a  hol- 
low tone  of  voice,  said  that  six  months  ago  she  had  conceived  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  any  communication  with  man, 
which  had  rendered  her  very  miserable  and  unhappy,  till  the  night 
before  when  the  angel  Gabriel  had  appeared  to  her,  and  exhorted 
her  to  be  of  good  cheer.  He  announced  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  at  hand,  as  might  be  seen  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  pro- 
phecies, and  revealed  many  things  hidden  in  the  womb  of  time, 
particularly  respecting  France,  Rome  and  Great  Britain.  He  as- 
sured her  that  the  consummation  of  all  things  was  at  hand,  and 
added  that  the  child  she  was  about  to  bring  forth  was  destined  to 
announce  the  glad  tidings  of  universal  redemption,  and  commanded 
her  to  go  ciuickly  to  Lord  George,  and  follow  his  advice;  upon 
which  he  vanished  in  an  instant.  As  Lord  George  seemed  to  avoid 
entering  into  particulars"  continues  Dr.  Watson  "I  was  induced  to 
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reason  with  her  on  the  impropriety  of  her  conduct.  She  soon  con- 
vinced me  she  was  in  the  way  in  which  women  wish  to  be  and  I 
was  not  a  httle  surprised  at  the  abihties  which  she  displaced  in  sup- 
porting her  story.  Upon  my  endeavoring  to  demonstrate  the  impos- 
sibihty  of  her  narrative,  she  quickly  shifted  her  ground,  and 
observed  that  the  whole  history  of  revelation  was  equally  myster- 
ious, and  that  to  question  the  possibility  of  one  miracle  was  to 
undermine  the  whole.  We  saw  the  force  of  the  argument  without 
being  convinced ;  and  this  immaculate  virgin  retired,  pit}ing  our 
want  of  faith." 

The  reasoning  of  the  young  woman  was  obviously  perfectly 
sound,  and  if  the  Christians  who  claim  they  believe  in  the  miracu- 
lous conception  of  Jesus  had  really  in  their  hearts  belief  in  that  to 
which  they  give  lip  service  the_\'  would  listen  sympatheticallv  to  all 
such  announcements  and  take  an  attitude  of  hope,  not  one  of  sus- 
picion. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  orthodox  by  their  atti- 
tude towards  ]\Iary,  cast  a  foul  aspersion  on  the  chastity  of  a 
w^oman  who,  in  default  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  "infidels" 
hold  to  have  been  a  virtuous  maiden,  a  faithful  wife  and  a  devoted 
mother.  In  fact  the  subconscious  orthodox  thought  and  the  thought 
of  narrow  minded  medieval  Jews  coincide  here.  The  latter,  in 
the  Toldoth  Sepher  Jeshu,  elaborated  a  tale  that  Jesus  was  the 
illegitimate  son  of  a  Roman  soldier,  Pandera,  by  his  light  of  love, 
Miriam  or  Mary.  They  describe  Mary  as  a  hairdresser,  that  pro- 
fession evidently  then  being  in  as  ill  repute  as  manicuring  is  in 
these  days,  and  the\'  tell  with  bated  breath  that  she  even  committed 
the  further  sin  of  conceiving  Jesus  at  one  of  those  periods  at  which 
the  "Law"  ordered  women  to  keep  apart  from  men. 

What,  now,  was  the  relation  between  Jesus  and  his  kinsfolk? 
The  fourth  gospel  represents  the  family  as,  on  one  occasion  at 
least,  mingling  w^ith  the  disciples,  for  we  are  told  that  "after  this  he 
went  down  to  Capernaum,  he  and  his  mother  and  his  brothers  and 
his  disciples."  (John,  ii.  13).  And  Mary  is  depicted  as  confidently 
turning  to  her  son  at  the  Cana  feast  in  the  expectation  that  he 
would  miraculously  furnish  more  wine  for  the  thirstv  w^edding 
guests  {John,  ii,  1-11).  We  are  told  however  that  the  brothers  of 
Jesus  had  no  faith  in  his  pretensions ;  "For  neither  did  his  brothers 
believe  in  him"  (John,  viii,  6).  Jesus  is  reported  to  have  resented 
this  attitude,  for  when  he  reached  his  home  town  in  the  course  of 
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his  missionary  tour,  his  mother  and  brothers  came  to  the  house 
where  he  was  preaching  and  sent  in  word  to  him.  The  message 
was  deUvered  in  the  words :  "Behold  thy  mother  and  brothers  with- 
out seek  for  thee."  And  we  are  asked  to  beUeve  that  the  Prophet 
of  Nazareth  actually  repudiated  mother  as  well  as  brothers,  reply- 
ing dramatically  "Who  is  my  mother  and  my  brethren?"  and  then, 
"stretched  forth  his  hands  towards  his  disciples,  and  said  "Behold, 
my  mother  and  my  brethren  !"  (Matthew,  xii,  46-50)  John  too  would 
have  us  believe  that  when  at  the  wedding  feast  at  Cana  the  wine 
gave  out  and  Mary  said  to  her  son:  "They  have  no  more  wine!" 
Jesus  boorishlv  replied  to  his  mother:  "Woman,  what  have  I  to  do 
with  thee?"  (II,  1-11).  And  Mark  actually  asserts  that  when  Jesus 
healed  the  sick  and  cast  out  unclean  spirits  his  family  concluded 
he  must  be  crazy  and  sought  to  put  him  under  restraint:  "And 
when  his  family  heard  of  it  they  went  out  to  lay  hold  of  him,  for 
they  said  he  is  out  of  his  mind."  (iii,  21).  A  somewhat  different 
translation  is  given  this  passage  in  the  King  James  and  in  the 
Revised  Version,  "his  friends"  being  substituted  for  "his  family"  and 
the  euphemism  "beside  himself"  being  used  for  "out  of  his  mind." 
But  certainly  any  person  so  beside  himself  that  he  has  to  have  others 
lay  hold  of  him  and  keep  him  under  restraint  is  mentally  deranged, 
for  the  time  being  at  least.  And  it  is  admitted  by  scholars  that  the 
only  possible  rendition  of  the  original  Greek  of  the  first  phrase  in 
question  is  "his  family"  or  "the  people  of  his  household."  John 
Wyclif  showed  himself  to  be  more  honest  than  later  translators 
since  he  frankly  rendered  it  "his  kinsmen." 

To  appreciate  the  assertions  of  the  canonical  writers  at  their  full 
value  we  must  remember  that  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  the 
miraculous  healing  and  the  "casting  out  of  devils"  were  regarded 
as  quite  the  proper  thing  for  a  holy  man.  The  thought  of  ascrib- 
ing madness  to  a  person  who  alleged  he  performed  such  wonders 
would  be  the  last  thing  that  would  enter  the  heads  of  his  fellow 
■  citizens.  If  not  a  holy  man  the  miracle  monger  might  be  an  impos- 
tor or  an  emissary  of  the  devil,  but  he  would  scarcely  be  deemed  a 
madman.  Moreover,  as  all  liberal  biblical  scholars  admit,  the 
breach  between  Judaism  and  Christianity  only  came  about  gradu- 
ally, and  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  at  least,  Jesus  could  not 
have  aroused  the  animosity  of  the  Jewish  people  as  a  whole  but 
only  that  of  certain  interpreters  of  the  Law  from  whose  dicta  he 
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dissented.  And  hence  if  we  were  to  conjecture  o  priori  what 
effect  the  reports  of  the  feats  performed  b}-  Jesits  would  have  been 
likely  to  have  had  upon  his  family,  we  would  naturally  suppose 
that  his  brothers  and  sisters  would  boast  of  their  relationship  to 
the  new  prophet,  and  that  his  mother  would  feel  that  her  fondest 
hopes  had  come  true.  It  is  as  difficult  to  imagine  ]\Iary  looking 
upon  her  son  as  a  lunatic  as  it  would  be  to  suppose  that  a  pious 
]\Iethodist  woman  of  today  would  call  her  son  crazy  because  he 
embarked  on  a  successful  career  as  an  evangelist. 

Orthodox  churchmen  are,  it  would  appear,  quite  willing  to 
believe  that  Jesus  was  a  boor  and  an  tmdutiful  son;  at  least  they 
prefer  this  view  to  the  belief  that  the  "inspired"'  scripture-writers 
might  have  been  lying  about  the  matter.  \Yq  infidels,  on  the  con- 
trarv,  have  no  particular  tenderness  for  ecclesiastical  historians, 
and  would  be  loath  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  as  black  as  they  paint 
him.  And  without  letting  our  feelings  sway  us  one  way  or  the 
other  we  shall  find  reasons  which  might  well  have  impelled  the 
gospel  writers  to  deviate  from  the  truth  as  regards  the  relations 
which  subsisted  between  Jesus  and  his  family. 

Let  us  investigate  further  into  what  the  four  canonical  gospels 
tell  us  about  the  family  of  Jesus.  His  father,  Joseph,  was  appar- 
entlv  dead  when  Jesus  began  his  ministry,  at  least  this  is  the  natural 
explanation  of  there  being  no  longer  any  reference  to  him  at  or 
beyond  this  time.  Jesus  had  four  brothers  and  several  sisters,  the 
names  of  the  four  sons  of  Mary  being  given  in  Mark,  vi,  3,  and 
Matthezv,  xiii,  55,  where  it  is  reported  that  when  Jesus  returned  to 
Nazareth  the  town's  folk  said :  "Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the  son 
of  Mary,  and  brother  of  James  and  Joses  and  Judas  and  Simon? 
And  are  not  his  sisters  here  with  us  ?  The  Greek  wording  here  would 
indicate  that  there  were  at  least  three  sisters,  but  Epiphanius  tells 
us  there  were  only  two,  named  Alary  and  Salome.  Catholics,  it 
should  be  noted,  deny  that  these  brothers  and  sisters  were  children 
of  Mary  whose  perpetual  virginity  is  insisted  on  by  the  Church, 
but  all  Protestant  scholars  agree  that  as  these  brothers  and  sisters 
are  always  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  the  mother  of  Jesus  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  assume  that  they  were  cousins  or  other  kins- 
men. Xow  none  of  the  brothers  of  Jesus  are  in  any  of  the  lists  of 
the  twelve  apostles.  In  the  canonical  lists  of  the  twelve  there  is 
a  Simon,  but  this  is  he  who  was  renamed  Cephas,  the  ex-disciple 
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of  John  the  Baptist,  who  deserted  the  latter  and  enhsted  under  the 
banner  of  the  man  from  Gahlee.  There  was  also  a  Jude,  who  was 
however  the  son  of  a  certain  James.  Moreover  there  was  a  James, 
son  of  Zebedee  and  brother  of  John,  and  another  James,  son  of 
Alphaeus.  neither  of  whom  could  have  been  "James,  the  brother  of 
the  Lord"  mentioned  under  that  title  in  the  writings  of  Paul.  The 
four  canonical  gospels  then  give  us  to  understand  that  the  brothers 
of  Jesus  were  in  no  way  connected  with  his  ministry.  And  Acts 
has  only  this  much  to  say  about  them :  that  after  the  Ascension,  in 
a  house  on  ]\Iount  Olivet,  the  eleven  apostles  who  remained  after 
the  defection  of  Judas,  "went  up  into  the  upper  chamber"  and  with 
one  accord  continued  steadfastly  in  prayer,  with  the  women  and 
Alary  the  mother  of  Jesus  and  his  brethren."  (i,  13-14). 

It  is  then  astounding  to  learn,  on  turning  to  other  sources  of 
information,  that  tradition  is  unanimous  in  holding  that  James,  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,  took  up  the  leadership  of  the  Christian  flock 
after  the  death  of  Jesus — a  succession  which,  if  this  brother's  pre- 
vious attitude  had  been  what  the  canonical  gospels  would  give  us  to 
understand,  is  unparalleled  in  history  and  is  wholly  beyond  the 
bounds  of  credibility.  The  heretical  Gospel  according  to  the  He- 
brews however  puts  the  past  record  of  James  on  a  different  footing. 
This  asserts  that  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  w^as  one  of  those 
present  at  the  Last  Supper.  Grieving  over  the  prospective  death 
of  his  brother  but  hoping  for  a  glorious  resurrection,  James  vowed 
that  after  drinking  from  the  cup  handed  around  by  Jesus  he  would 
not  taste  food  or  drink  until  after  the  Lord  rose  from  the  dead. 
Consequently  James  was  one  of  the  first  to  whom  the  Lord  made 
himself  known  after  the  Resurrection.  Paul  however  (I  Cor.  xv, 
5-8)  puts  the  order  of  the  appearance  of  the  risen  Jesus  as  first  to 
Cephas,  then  to  "the  twelve,"  next  to  five  hundred  brethren,  fol- 
lowing this  to  James,  then  to  "all  the  apostles"  and  finally  to  Paul 
himself.  Clement  of  Alexandria  tells  us  that,  after  the  Ascension, 
Peter,  James  and  John  chose  "James  the  brother  of  the  Lord"  to  be 
the  head  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  and  that  the  office  of  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem  was  assumed  by  him.  .icts  gives  no  inkling  of  any  such 
election  of  a  head  of  the  Church  while  telling  us  at  some  length 
(i,  21-26)  of  the  choice  of  a  new  apostle,  Matthias,  to  replace 
Judas.  Confirming  the  story  of  Clement  we  have  Hegissipus  whd 
narrates  that  after  the  Ascension  the  charge  of  the  Christian  Church 
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devolved  on  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  in  concert  with  the 
apostles.  The  title  of  "James  the  Just"  had  been  applied  to  him 
from  the  beginning,  as  he  was  holy  from  his  very  birth.  According 
to  Josephus  (or  perhaps  to  a  Christian  interpolator  of  his  Antiqui- 
ties) "the  brother  of  Jesus  who  is  called  Christ  whose  name  was 
James"  was  condemned  to  be  executed  by  the  Sanhedrin  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  High  Priest,  Annas,  a  Sadducee.  And  James  was  duly 
stoned  to  death,  though  this  had  as  sequel  the  removal  of  Annas  from 
the  ofifice  of  High  Priest.  Hegissipus  however  relates  that  James  was 
stoned  by  a  mob,  and  finally  had  his  brains  dashed  out  with  a  club, 
animositv  having  been  aroused  b\  his  advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  life  (denied  by  the  Sadducees  but  upheld  by  the  Pharisees) 
and  brought  to  a  climax  by  a  public  profession  of  faith  in  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah.  After  the  martyrdom  of  James  it  is  asserted  by 
tradition,  as  transmitted  by  Eusebius,  that  "those  of  the  apostles 
and  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  that  were  yet  surviving  came  together 
from  all  parts  with  those  that  were  related  to  our  Lord  according 
to  the  flesh"  and  "all  unanimously  declared  Simeon,  the  son  of 
Clopas  ....  as  worthy  of  the  episcopal  seat."  And  this  Simeon, 
"they  say  ....  was  the  cousin  german  of  our  Saviour,  for  Hegis- 
sipus asserts  that  Clopas  was  the  brother  of  Joseph."  In  the  reign 
of  Domitian  (A.  D.  82  to  96)  the  followers  of  Christ  in  Judea 
still  had  at  their  head  (according  to  Hegissipus)  members  of  the 
"family  of  the  Lord,  namely  two  "grandchildren  of  Judas,  called 
the  brother  of  our  Lord  according  to  the  flesh."  At  first  arrested 
by  Domitian  these  two  men  were  subsequently  released,  and  "Thus 
delivered  they  ruled  the  churches,  both  as  witnesses  and  relatives 
of  the  Lord.  \\'hen  peace  was  established  they  continued  living 
even  to  the  time  of  Trajan." 

Acts  on  several  occasions,  mentions  a  "James,"  evidenth"  a 
person  of  some  importance,  but  without  further  designation.  After 
Herod  Agrippa  had  "killed  James,  the  brother  of  John  with  the 
sword"  he  imprisoned  Peter  who  was  released  from  his  confinement 
by  an  "angel"  (which  some  commentators  w-ould  identify  with  the 
"death  angel"  that  brought  Herod  Agrippa's  life  to  a  close).  Peter 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  mother  of  John  Alark  and  after 
relating  the  story  of  his  deliverance  said:  "Tell  these  things  unto 
James  and  to  the  brethren"  and  departed  (Acts,  xii,  17).  James 
is  again  mentioned,  as  someone  of  authority,  in  Acts  xv  and  xxi,  in 
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connection  with  the  controversy  as  to  whether  Gentile  converts 
need  be  circumcised  and  compelled  to  keep  the  Jewish  Law,  and 
from  Paul's  account  of  the  same  dispute  we  can  identify  this  James 
with  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord.  It  is  well  known  that  Gala- 
tiajis  gives  a  view  of  this  transaction  quite  different  from  that  of 
Acts,  and  the  brilliant  work  of  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur  definitely 
established  that  James  must  have  been  the  acknowledged  head  of 
the  Judaizing  faction  in  the  Christian  Church  and  a  zealous  advo- 
cate of  the  strict  observance  of  the  Jewish  Law  who  only  reluc- 
tantly agreed  not  to  insist  on  imposing  circumcision  and  the  Law 
on  the  Gentile  converts  of  Paul.  And  not  only  Acts  (as  Baur 
contended)  but  to  a  certain  extent  the  four  canonical  gospels 
as  well  were  "tendency"  writings,  partisan  documents  written  from 
a  Pauline  point  of  view  which  endeavored  not  to  set  forth  the  truth 
but  to  obscure  it  whenever  so  doing  would  benefit  the  Pauline  party. 
This  fact  is  perfectly  obvious,  and  those  recent  opponents  of  the 
Tuebingen  School  who  deny  that  Acts  is  a  tendency  tale,  and  base 
this  on  the  paradoxical  assertion  that  none  of  Paul's  Epistles  are 
authentic,  cut  a  very  poor  figure  indeed  in  their  attempts  to  refute 
the  arguments  of  Baur. 

We  know  that  the  rift  between  Judaizing  and  Pauline  Chris- 
tians gradually  widened,  and  that  finally  the  latter  became  dominant 
in  the  "orthodox"  Christian  Church,  the  former  becoming  outcast 
heretics  known  as  Ebionites.  These  Ebionites  did  not  become 
extinct  until  after  the  fifth  century.  The  animosity  between  the 
orthodox  and  the  heretics  was,  as  usual,  very  great,  and  since  the 
heretics  took  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  as  their  patron,  the 
orthodox  would  naturally  do  all  in  their  power  to  belittle  the  impor- 
tance of  this  progenitor  of  heresy.  And  in  this  way  may  be 
explained  the  omission  of  all  reference  to  any  part  played  by  James 
in  the  ministry  of  his  brother.  It  was  not  deemed  desirable  to 
attack  James  directly;  he  was  slighted  by  being  ignored  in  the  gos- 
pel histories  and  only  slurred  by  implication  as  in  the  story  that 
the  family  of  Jesus  thought  that  the  latter  was  out  of  his  mind. 
How  far  the  orthodox  would  go  in  their  tales  may  be  seen  from 
the  passage  in  the  fourth  gospel  in  which  we  are  told  that  Jesus  on 
the  cross,  seeing  his  mother  and  "the  disciple  he  loved"  standing 
by,  said  "unto  his  mother,  Woman  behold  thy  son"  and  then  "to  the 
disciple,  Behold  thy  mother!    And  from  that  hour  the  disciple  took 
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her  into  his  own  home."  {John,  xix,  26-27).  It  is  not  credible 
that  Jesus  should  commit  his  mother  to  the  care  of  a  mere  disciple 
when  she  had  another  son  who  occupied  so  prominent  a  position 
in  the  Christian  flock  as  to  be  selected  as  Christ's  successor,  and 
not  merely  must  we  reject  this  story  (as  of  course  all  liberal  biblical 
scholars  do)  but  we  are  constrained  to  regard  it  as  a  malicious 
fabrication  aimed  at  James. 

The  attitude  of  the  early  Catholic  Church — the  Church  of  Paul 
as  distinguished  from  the  Ebionite  Church  of  James — towards 
]\Iary  is  indicated  by  a  passage  in  Luke,  (xi,  27-28)  where  we  are 
told  that  "a  certain  woman  out  of  the  multitude  lifted  up  her  voice" 
and  said  to  Jesus:  "Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare  thee  and  the 
breasts  which  thou  didst  suck."  This  eulogy  of  one's  mother 
would  have  been  gratifying  to  a  loving  son,  but  Luke  gives  us  to 
understand  that  it  met  with  a  rebuke  from  Jesus  who  rej)lied : 
"Rather  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it." 
The  contrast  between  this  attitude  of  the  early  Church  and  the 
]\Iariolatry  of  modern  Catholics  is  startling.  Whether  ]\Iary  ac- 
cepted her  son  Jesus  as  a  prophet  or  whether  she  repudiated  his 
claims  and  really  regarded  him  as  out  of  his  mind  cannot  be  posi- 
tively decided.  But  assuredly  all  of  his  family  cannot  have  held 
aloof.  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  could  never  have  taken 
over  the  reins  so  easily  had  he  not  previously  had  a  prominent 
part  in  the  work.  And  we  may  regard  it  as  a  certainty  that  if 
Mary  the  mother  of  the  Lord  belonged  to  the  Christian  flock  she 
was  of  the  Church  of  James,  not  of  the  Church  of  Paul,  and  was 
by  no  means  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Catholics  of  the  early  days. 

The  gospel  passage  in  which  it  is  related  that  the  family  of 
Jesus  believed  him  to  be  insane  and  endeavored  to  put  him  under 
restraint  is  taken  by  Paul  W.  Schmiedel  (undoubtedly  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  brilliant  of  biblical  scholars)  as  one  of  the  nine 
"foundation  pillars  for  a  truly  scientific  life  of  Jesus."  These 
pillars  he  describes  as  "such  data  as  from  the  nature  of  their  con- 
tents, on  that  account,  cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as  inventions." 
]\Iuch  as  we  respect  this  acute  thinker  we  cannot  regard  the  passage 
in  question  in  such  a  light.  It  may  represent  the  truth  or  it  may 
not,  but  there  were  ample  reasons  for  orthodox  prevarication  here. 
For  all  that  is  really  known  to  the  contrary  Jesus  may  have  been 
on  the  best  of  terms  with  all  his  family,  loving  and  loved  by  his 
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mother  and  looked  up  to  and  revered  by  his  younger  brothers  and 
sisters.  The  attitude  towards  his  mother  which  the  canonical  gos- 
pels attribute  to  Jesus  would,  if  founded  on  truth,  be  an  inefifable 
blot  on  his  memory.  Christians  are  quite  content  to  accept  what 
they  ought  (one  would  think)  regard  as  a  vile  libel.  An  infidel 
on  the  contrary  will  refuse  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  an  undutiful 
son  merely  oji  the  authority  of  heretic-hating  historians. 
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BY  HI  SIMONS 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD  had  the  temerity  to  deny,  in  the  lecture 
on  Emerson  which  he  addressed  to  his  first  audience  in 
Boston,  that  his  subject  deserved  place  among  "the  legitimate  poets" 
or  the  great  men  of  letters  or  the  philosophers.  Yet  in  one  of  his 
letters  home  he  remarked  that  his  hearers,  among  them  JMiss  Emer- 
son, were  satisfied  that  he  rested  the  preacher's  claim  to  the  gratitude 
of  many  generations  on  the  simple  grounds  that,  like  Alarcus 
Aurelius,  Emerson  was  "the  friend  and  aider  of  those  who  would 
live  by  the  spirit."  Insofar  as  his  lectures  on  "The  \  arieties  of 
Religious  Experience"  represent  him,  William  James  merits  the 
same  classification. 

It  would  be  uncharitable  not  to  acknowledge  his  charit\'  toward 
"the  intellectual  cripples  and  the  moral  hunchbacks,"  as  I'rofessor 
Santayana  has  referred  to  James'  "cases."  His  discourses  are  pre- 
eminently a  study  in  "the  relativity  of  different  t}pes  of  religions  to 
difi^erent  t}"pes  of  need."  He  responded  with  quick  s}mpathy  to  any 
"spontaneous  need  of  character."- — • 

Here  is  the  real  core  of  the  religious  problem :  Help !  help !  No 
prophet  can  claim  to  bring  a  final  message  unless  he  says  things  that 
will  have  a  sound  of  reality  in  the  ears  of  victims  such  as  these.  But 
the  deliverance  must  come  in  as  strong  a  form  as  the  complaint,  if  it  is 
to  take  effect ;  and  that  seems  a  reason  why  the  coarser  religions,  re- 
vivalistic,  orgiastic,  with  blood  and  miracles  and  supernatural  operations, 
may  possibly  never  be  displaced.  Some  constitutions  need  them  too 
much. 

James'  recognition  that  "The  gods  we  stand  by  are  the  gods  we 
need  and  can  use;"  his  vigorous  denial  of  objecti^•e  truth  as  a  criter- 
ion by  which  the  validity  of  religion  is  to  be  judged,  and  his  substitu- 
tion for  this  of  religion's  efficac}-  in  relieving,  or  fulfilling,  "a  pro- 
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found  interior  need  of  many  persons,"  led  to  this  conclusion: 

Taking  creeds  and  faith-state  together,  as  forming  'reHgions,'  and 
treating  these  as  purely  subjective  phenomena,  without  regard  to  the 
question  of  their  'truth,'  we  are  obliged,  on  account  of  their  extraordinary- 
influence  upon  action  and  endurance,  to  class  them  amongst  the  most 
important  biological  functions  of  mankind.  .  .  .  'The  truth  of  the 
matter  can  be  put,'  says  Leuba,  'in  this  way:  God  is  not  known,  he  is 
not  understood ;  he  is  used — sometimes  as  meat-purveyor,  sometimes  as 
moral  support,  sometimes  as  friend,  sometimes  as  an  object  of  love.  If 
he  proves  himself  useful,  the  religious  consciousness  asks  for  no  more 
than  that.  Does  God  really  exist?  How  does  he  exist?  What  is  he? 
are  so  many  irrelevant  questions.  Not  God,  but  life,  more  life,  a  larger, 
richer,  more  satisfying  life,  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  end  of  religion. 
The  love  of  life,  at  any  and  every  level  of  development,  is  the  religious 
impulse.' 

At  this  purely  subjective  rating,  therefore.  Religion  must  be  con- 
sidered vindicated  in  a  certain  way  from  the  attacks  of  her  critics.  It 
would  seem  that  she  cannot  be  a  mere  anachronism  and  survival,  but 
must  exert  a  permanent  function,  whether  she  be  with  or  without  intel- 
lectual content,  and  whether,  if  she  have  any,  it  be  true  or  false. 

This  is  the  positive  outcome  of  James'  examination  of  the 
phenomena  of  religious  experience.  It  has  proved  important.  Fol- 
lowing his  recapitulation  of  earlier  and  contemporary  investigations, 
and  his  emphatic  statement  of  his  ow^n  findings,  later  students,  with 
the  more  powerful  and  precise  instrument  provided  them  by  a  larger 
body  of  psychological  data,  have  defined  religion  as  a  function  of 
the  nervous  constitution  whereby  an  individual  compensates  himself 
for  deficiencies  in  himself  or  in  his  relation  to  his  environment.  To 
have  adumbrated  this  conclusion  justifies  James  in  his  non- 
traditional  method  of  handling  the  subject,  even  to  his  gullible 
tenderness  for  the  most  mopsy  of  his  specimens. 

II 
Plainly,  a  corollary  of  his  idea  of  religion  is  that  a  person  who 
feels  no  deficiency  in  himself  or  his  circumstances,  or  at  least  none 
that  he  cannot  rectify  by  the  exercise  of  other  functions,  will  not 
need  or  have  a  religion.  This  proposition  is  scarcely  less  important 
than  the  one  from  which  it  proceeds.  For  the  only  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  function  is  its  operation.  If  some  human  beings  do 
not  manifest  the  phenomena  of  religion,  this  function  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  constant  element  in  human  character.  In  this  case 
one  of  two  things  is  true :  either  experience  can  be  lived  satisfactorily 
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without  dependence  on  such  a  function,  or  the  shortcomings  of  Ufe 
can  be  made  up  to  the  indi\'idual  who  suffers  them  by  some  other 
kind  of  activity  that  is  Hke  rehgion  in  some  respects  but  }et  different 
in  others. 

This  question,  whether  rehgion  is  the  means  of  revising  the 
errors  of  circumstance,  as  the  pathetic  fallacy  suggests  that  the^■  be 
regarded,  or  whether  it  is  merely  a  possible  way  out  of  difficulties, 
is  of  more  than  academic  interest.  Considered  solel\-  b\'  James' 
own  standard,  its  degree  of  usefulness  as  a  guide  in  conduct,  the 
answer  is  important.  For  religion  needs  no  justification  to  the 
person  whose  sole  sustenance  is  its  fruit.  The  one  most  concerned 
in  its  establishment  or  disestablishment  as  a  primary,  autonomous 
function  is  the  man  or  woman  whose  every  tradition  exhorts  to  its 
profession  but  whose  intellect  prompts  to  dismiss  or  ignore  it.  To 
such  the  problem  is  real  enough. — Life  attracts  with  a  multitude  of 
goods  that  may  be  had  for  the  getting.  I  must  choose  the  finest,  the 
surest  of  them  to  try  for.  Even  after  this  elimination,  the  effort 
will  fill  an  arduous  lifetime.  I  must  strip  for  it — must  throw  oft" 
every  impediment.  Is  the  faith  of  my  mothers  such  a  superfiuit\? 
Or  is  the  universal  experience  of  mankind  such  that  I  had  better 
keep  this  thing — if  not  actively  practice  its  use,  at  least  retain  it  in 
deference  to  a  possible  emergenc}-? 

James  offered  little  explicit  counsel  on  such  a  dilemma.  In  his 
first  lecture  on  conversion  he  said : 

Some  persons  .  .  .  never  are,  and  possibly  never  under  any  circum- 
stances could  be,  converted.  Religious  ideas  cannot  become  the  centre  of 
their  spiritual  energy.  .  .  .  Such  inaptitude  for  religious  faith  may  in 
some  cases  be  intellectual  in  its  origin.  ...  In  other  persons  the  trouble 
is  profounder.  There  are  men  anaesthetic  on  the  religious  side,  deficient 
in  that  category  of  sensibility. 

Is  the  intellect  inept  in  religious  faith  deficient,  or  is  the  capacity 
for  faith  a  saving  supplement  to  an  intellect  otherwise  incapable  of 
relieving  its  own  embarrassments  ?  James  only  answered  by  in- 
ference. According  to  the  empiricism  that  formed  the  platform 
upon  which  his  whole  discussion  was  conducted,  insusceptibilitv  to 
faith  would  be  a  defect  in  a  character  that  radically  needed  saving 
and  could  be  saved  by  nothing  but  faith.  Granted.  But  two  ques- 
tions remain  unsettled :  Will  anything  but  faith  save  such  a  char- 
acter? and,  are  all  characters  such  as  need  saving  or,  eventually, 
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will  stand  in  that  condition?  It  will  be  apparent  presently  that 
James  did  not  beg  these  questions ;  for  a  reason,  he  neglected  them. 
It  has  remained  for  later  pragmatists  to  discover  that  art,  which  he 
treated  only  by  a  reference  to  its  service  as  ritual  ornament  to  re- 
ligion, and  the  philosophies  that  desiderate  unity,  spirituality, 
eternity,  immortalit}'  of  the  soul  and  freedom  of  will,  are  functions 
that  may  perform  the  same  office  ascribed  to  religion.  These  think- 
ers also  have  been  brilliantly  clear  in  the  contention  that  defects  of 
experience  arising  from  an  interior  confusion  of  the  personality 
may  be  overcome  bv  the  cultivation  of  the  function  of  intelligence, 
and  that  maladjustments  of  individuals  to  their  environments  ma}'  be 
removed  by  concerted  social  action.  In  this  is  a  positive  answer  to 
the  corollary  James  ignored. 

Ill 

But  why  did  he  ignore  it  ?  The  fact  is  that  James  did  not  con- 
sider the  case  of  the  man  who  does  not  need  religion  because  he  did 
not  believe  that  such  a  one  existed.  In  the  quarter-century  since 
these  lectures  were  delivered  and  published,  James  has  got  a  great 
reputation  for  what  he  called  "healthy-mindedness,"  for  a  specially 
balanced  and  unobjectionable  optimism — for  what  more  simple  opti- 
mists vaguely  denote  as  "wholesomeness."  The  virtue  has  been 
imputed  to  him  because  of  his  charity  and  because  his  private  belief 
coincided  to  a  remarkable  degree  with  the  common  faith  that  pre- 
dominated in  his  time.  "He  seems  to  have  felt  sure,"  Santayana 
observes,  "that  certain  thoughts  and  hopes — those  familiar  to  a 
liberal  Protestantism — were  every  man's  true  friends  in  life."  This 
is  true:  in  view  of  the  universal  propensity  to  regard  agreement 
with  one's  self  or  one's  sect  as  righteous  and  genial,  it  is  clear  why 
James  was  accepted  as  "wholesome"  and  optimistic.  liut  the  truth 
is  that  he  was  profoundly  pessimistic.  There  are  marks  of  this  fact 
throughout  the  book ;  this  extract  is  representative : 

To  suggest  personal  will  and  effort  to  one  all  sicklied  o'er  with  the 
sense  of  irremediable  impotence  is  to  suggest  the  most  impossible  of 
things.  What  he  craves  is  to  be  consoled  in  his  very  powerlessness,  to 
feel  that  the  spirit  of  the  universe  recognizes  and  secures  him,  all  decay- 
ing and  failing  as  he  is.  Well,  we  are  all  such  helpless  failures  in  the 
last  resort.  The  sanest  and  best  of  us  are  of  one  clay  with  lunatics  and 
prison  inmates,  and  death  finally  runs  the  robustest  of  us  down.  And 
whenever  we  feel  this,  such  a  sense  of  the  vanity  and  provisionality  of 
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our  voluntary  career  comes  over  us  that  all  our  morality  appears  but  as 

a  plaster  hiding  a  sore  it  can  never  cure,  and  all  our  well-doing  as  the 

hollowest    substitute    for    that    well-being    that    our    lives    ought  to   be 
grounded  in,  but,  alas !  are  not. 

If  this  credo  is  insufficient  to  categorize  its  author  among  his 
"sick  souls,"  there  is  plent}-  of  additional  evidence  that  he  belongs 
among  them.  Optimism  has  undashed  confidence  in  the  individual's 
abilitv  to  correct  discrepancies  between  wish  and  natural  circum- 
stance.    This  mood  was  ahen  to  James  at  bottom. — 

If  one  has  ever  taken  the  fact  of  the  prevalence  of  tragic  death  in 
this  world's  history  fairly  into  his  mind, — freezing,  drow'ning,  entomb- 
ment alive,  wild  beasts,  worse  men,  and  hideous  diseases, — he  can  with 
difficulty,  it  seems  to  me,  continue  his  own  career  of  worldly  prosperity 
without  suspecting  that  he  may  all  the  while  not  be  really  inside  the  game, 
that  he  may  lack  the  great  initiation. 

This  being  liis  view,  James  could  hardly  be  counted  on,  were  he 
living  now.  to  support  the  program  Professor  Dewe}'  proposed  in 
Reconstruction  in  Philosophy.  A  man  who  must  confess  this  as 
his  final  conviction  is  likely  to  overlook  the  possibility  of  the  ex- 
istence of  others,  no  less  averse  than  himself  to  articles  of  "healthy- 
minded"  faith  that  are  callow  though  merchantable,  who  are  con- 
scious of  no  need  for  compensatory  religion.  And,  by  his  rule  that 
"the  deliverance  must  come  in  as  strong  a  form  as  the  complaint,  if 
it  is  to  take  efifect,"  one  must  look  for  a  profound  manifestation  of 
religious  feeling  in  one  who  could  say,  "Our  civilization  is  founded 
on  the  shambles,  and  every  individual  existence  goes  out  in  a  lonely 
spasm  of  helpless  agony." 

IV 

Xot  in  any  marked  idiosyncrasy  of  James'  personal  "over-belief" 
— for,  as  Santayana  has  recognized,  it  was  far  from  unique — but  in 
the  extraordinary  lengths  he  went  to,  to  firm-found  and  fortify  it, 
is  to  be  found  evidence  of  this  profundity.  His  need  of  a  faith 
impelled  him  to  a  final  absolute  that  is  a  little  shocking  in  contrast 
with  the  sustained  empiricism  of  his  previous  discourse. 

"Disregarding  the  over-beliefs,  and  confining  ourself  to  what  is 
common  and  generic,"  he  said,  in  recapitulation  of  his  conclusions, 
"we  have  in  the  fact  that  the  conscious  person  is  continuous  zvith  a 
under  self  through  which  saving  experiences  come,  a  positive  con- 
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tent  of  religious  experience  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  literally  and 
objectively  true  as  far  as  it  goes." 

This  reassurance  must  have  been  consoling  to  those  who  had 
been  warned  in  the  preceding  lecture  that  "we  .  .  .  must  bid  a 
definite  goodby  to  dogmatic  theology"  and  that  "In  all  sincerity  our 
faith  must  do  without  that  warrant."  The  consolation  cost  its 
minister  a  dialectical  and  a  psychological  error. 

".  .  .  is  there."  he  asked,  "under  all  the  discrepancies  of  the 
creeds,  a  common  nucleus  to  which  they  bear  their  testimony  un- 
animously ?" 

This  he  answered  affirmatively. — 

.  .  .  there  is  a  certain  uniform  deliverance  in  which  religions  all 
appear  to  meet.  It  consists  of  .  .  .  (1)  a  sense  that  there  is  some- 
thing zvrong  about  us  as  we  naturally  stand.  .  .  .  (2)  a  sense  that 
zvc  are  saved  frovi  tlie  ziroiigiicss  by  making  proper  connection  with  the 
higher  powers. 

Then  he  amplified. 

The  individual,  so  far  as  he  suffers  from  his  wrongness,  ...  is 
to  that  extent  consciously  beyond  it,  and  in  at  least  possible  touch  with 
something  higher,  if  anything  higher  exist.  Along  with  the  wrong  part 
there  is  thus  a  better  part  of  him,  even  though  it  may  be  but  a  most 
helpless  germ.  .  .  .  when  .  .  .  the  stage  of  solution  or  salvation  arrives, 
the  man  identifies  his  real  being  with  the  germinal  higher  part  of  him- 
self. .  .  .  He  beeo)nes  conseious  tliaf  tin's  Iiiglier  part  is  conterminous 
and  coutiiiiious  zcifli  a  MORE  of  flic  same  quality,  zvliieli  is  opera fiz'e  in 
tlie  uniz'erse  outside  of  turn,  and  zvliicli  lie  ean  Jicep  i}i  zvortaing  toiicli 
zi'itli,  and  in.  a  fasliion  get  on  hoard  of  and  saz'e  liimself  zvlien  all  Iiis 
lozver  l>eing  lias  gone  to  pieces  in  the  zcreck. 

Then  presently  he  inquired : 

Is  such  a  'more'  merely  our  own  notion,  or  does  it  really  exist?  If 
so,  in  what  shape  does  it  exist  ?  Does  it  act,  as  well  as  exist  ?  And  in 
what  form  should  we  conceive  of  that  'union'  with  it  of  which  religious 
geniuses  are  so  convinced  ? 

To  be  acceptable  so  fully  as  to  form  a  center  for  all  an  indi- 
vidual's psychic  energies,  a  religious  belief  must  be  so  formulated  as 
to  avoid  conflict  with  any  active  current  of  that  force.  So  it  is 
natural  that  James  found  a  way  to  make  his  answer  accord  with 
the  technology  that  was  his  habitual  instrument  of  operation :  "we 
shall  do  well,"  he  said,  "to  seek  first  of  all  a  way  of  describing  the 
'more,'  which  psychologists  may  also  recognize  as  real.     The  sub- 
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conscious  self  is  nowadays  a  well-accredited  i)sycholog-ical   entity  ; 
and  I  believe  that  in  it  we  have  exactly  the  mediating  term  required." 
James  was  no  man  to  shirk  the  dut\-  of  illustrating  how  his  term 
would  apply.     He  continued  : 

Let  me  then  propose,  as  an  hypothesis,  that  whatever  it  may  be  on 
its  farther  side,  the  'more'  with  which  in  religious  experience  we  feel  our- 
selves connected  is  on  its  hither  side  the  subconscious  continuation  of  our 
conscious  life.  Starting  thus  with  a  recognized  psychological  fact  as  our 
basis,  we  seem  to  preserve  a  contact  with  'science'  which  the  ordinary 
theologian  lacks.  At  the  same  time  the  theologian's  contention  that  the 
religious  man  is  moved  by  an  external  power  is  vindicated,  for  it  is  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  invasions  from  the  subconscious  region  to  take 
on  objective  appearances,  and  to  suggest  to  the  Subject  an  external 
control.  In  the  religious  life  the  control  is  felt  as  'higher';  but  since  on 
our  hypothesis  it  is  primarily  the  higher  faculties  of  our  own  hidden  mind 
which  are  controlling,  the  sense  of  union  with  the  power  beyond  us  is 
a  sense  of  something,  not  merely  apparently,  but  literally,  true. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  here  the  existence  of  a  higher-than-the- 
individual  power  and  the  mutual  relation  of  it  and  the  individual  are 
candid  postulates,  while  in  the  concluding  statement  that  was  quoted 
previouslv  they  are  hypostatized  as  "literall\-  and  objectively  true." 
]\Ioreover,  the  ordinar\'  theologian  does  not  contend  that  an  external 
power  is  "suggested"  to  men  nor  that  union  with  it  is  "sensed";  he 
holds  that  such  a  power  is  and  that  its  manifestations  are  of  its 
essence  and  so  independent  of  human  sense.  But  the  most  important 
thing  to  be  remarked  is  that  James'  hypothesis  is  tautological.  For 
the  "subconscious  self,"  whether  or  not  it  be  "higher"  than  the  con- 
scious, ordinary  self,  is,  still,  self.  It  might  appear  that  James  was 
attempting  to  distinguish  between  the  two  selves  by  asserting  that 
the  "subconscious,"  or  "higher,"  is,  unlike  the  other,  in  immediate 
working  relation  with  a  more  ditTuse  and  more  powerful  extension 
of  itself.  But  the  existence  of  this  cosmic  extension  of  powers 
superior  to  those  of  ordinar\-  humanity  is  just  what  wants  proving. 
It  is  not  proved  by  the  hypothecation  of  an  agenc}'  between  it  and 
the  individual  through  which  the  two  appear  to  communicate. 

This  difficult}'  is  more  than  logical.  The  supposed  entity  is 
eliminated  by  a  plain  re-statement  of  the  psychological  impasse 
which  James  believed  himself  to  have  resolved. — One  is  in  difficulty, 
and  cannot  escape  from  its  consequences  by  one's  own  powers ;  so 
one  invokes  an  external  helper: — the  call  is  responded  to,  not  by 
anything   actually    external,   but   by   another   part,   a   usually    (ap- 
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parentl})  inoperative  part,  of  one's  self.  This  may  or  it  may  not 
meet  one's  need ;  those  in  whom  it  is  hkely  to  do  so  are,  as  James 
himself  demonstrated,  persons  in  whom  the  intellectual  function  is 
less  developed  than  are  the  emotional  and  imaginative  propensities. 
To  the  intellectual  temperament,  mere  multiplication  of  metaphysical 
terms  is  a  singularly  repugnant  kind  of  hoodwinking.  Whether  or 
not  the  process  proves  efficacious  in  the  cases  of  various  persons,  it 
certainly  does  not  establish  as  fact  "that  the  conscious  person  is 
continuous  with  a  wider  self  through  which  saving  experiences 
come." 

V 

Especially,  when  the  glibly  accredited  but  here  insufficiently  de- 
scribed entity  is  examined.  What  did  James  mean  by  "the  sub- 
conscious self"?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  talking  about 
what  his  successors  in  psychology  know  as  "the  imconscious."  In 
his  first  lecture  on  conversion,  while  discussing  sudden  irruptive 
manifestations  of  the  phenomenon,  he  explained  his  preference  for 
the  term  since  then  discarded. — 

We  shall  erelong  hear  still  more  remarkable  illustrations  of  sub- 
consciously maturing  processes  eventuating  in  results  of  which  we  sud- 
denly grow  conscious.  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Professor  Laycock  of 
Edinburgh  were  among  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  class  of  effects  ; 
but  Dr.  Carpenter  first,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  introduced  the  term 
'unconscious  cerebration,'  which  has  since  then  been  a  popular  phrase  of 
explanation.  The  facts  are  now  known  to  us  far  more  extensively  than 
he  could  know  them,  and  the  adjective  'unconscious,'  being  for  many  oi 
them  almost  certainly  a  misnomer,  is  better  replaced  by  the  vaguer  term 
'subconscious'  or  'subliminal.' 

Concluding  his  treatment  of  conversion,  he  identified  his  con- 
ception explicitly. — 

The  ordinary  psychology,  admitting  fully  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the 
marginal  outline  (of  consciousness),  has  nevertheless  taken  for  granted, 
first,  that  all  the  consciousness  the  person  now  has,  be  the  same  focal  or 
marginal,  inattentive  or  attentive,  is  there  in  the  'field'  of  the  moment, 
all  dim  and  impossible  to  assign  as  the  latter's  outline  may  be ;  and, 
second,  that  what  is  absolutely  extra-marginal  is  absolutely  non-existent, 
and  cannot  be  a  fact  of  consciousness  at  all.  .  .  . 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  most  important  step  forward  that  has 
occurred  in  psychology  since  I  have  been  a  student  of  that  science  is  the 
discovery,  first  made  in  1886,  that,  in  certain  subjects  at  least,  there  is 
not  only  the  consciousness  of  the  ordinary  field,  with  its  usual  centre 
and  margin,  but  an  addition  thereto  in  the  shape  of  a  set  of  memories. 
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thoughts,  and  feelings  which  arc  extra-marginal  and  outside  of  the 
primary  consciousness  altogether,  but  yet  must  be  classed  as  conscious 
facts  of  some  sort,  able  to  reveal  their  presence  by  unmistakable  signs.  .  . 

In  the  wonderful  explorations  by  Binet,  Janet,  Breuer.  Freud,  Mason, 
Prince  and  others,  of  the  subliminal  consciousness  of  patients  with 
hysteria,  we  have  revealed  to  us  whole  systems  of  underground  life,  in 
the  shape  of  memories  of  a  painful  sort  which  lead  a  parasitic  existence, 
buried  outside  of  the  primary  fields  of  consciousness,  and  making  irrup- 
tions thereinto  with  hallucinations,  pains,  convulsions,  paralyses  of  feeling 
and  of  motion,  and  the  whole  procession  of  symptoms  of  hysteric  disease 
of  body  and  of  mind.  Alter  or  abolish  by  suggestion  these  subconscious 
memories,  and  the  patient  immediately  gets  well.  .  .  .  They  throw,  as  I 
said,  a  wholly  new  light  upon  our  natural  constitution. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  they  make  a  farther  step  inevitable.  In- 
terpreting the  unknown  after  the  analogy  of  the  known,  it  seems  to  me 
that  hereafter,  wherever  we  meet  with  a  phenomenon  of  automatism, 
be  it  motor  impulses,  or  obsessive  idea,  or  unaccountable  caprice,  or 
delusion,  or  hallucination,  we  are  bound  first  of  all  to  make  search 
whether  it  be  not  an  explosion,  into  the  fields  of  ordinary  consciousness, 
of  ideas  elaborated  outside  of  those  fields  in  subliminal  regions  of  the 
mind.  .  .  . 

\Miat  does  the  substitution  of  the  proper  term,  the  unconscious, 
with  the  fairly  ascertained  quantum  of  facts  it  defines,  do  to  the 
proposition  that  "the  fact  that  the  conscious  person  is  continuous 
with  a  wider  self  through  which  saving  experiences  come  ...  is 
hterally  and  objectively  true?"  It  clarifies  beyond  any  possible  con- 
fusion the  relationship  between  the  ordinary  self  and  the  "higher" 
or  "wider"  or  somehow  "better"  self.  It  deodorizes  James'  still 
vaguer  synon}-m  for  these  latter  terms — "higher  powers" — of  the 
cosmic  and  extra-human  aroma  which  was  faintly  present  in  it,  even 
as  he  used  it.  And  it  reduces  the  "higher"  or  "better"  self  to  the 
status  which  he  determined  in  his  first  lecture. — 

When  we  think  certain  states  of  mind  superior  to  others,  is  it  ever 
because  of  what  we  know  concerning  their  organic  antecedents  ?  No ! 
it  is  always  .  .  .  either  because  we  take  an  immediate  delight  in  them  ; 
or  else  it  is  because  we  believe  them  to  bring  us  good  consequential 
fruits  for  life. 

That  James  should  have  fallen  into  this  confusion  indicates  the 
intensity  with  which  he  sought  to  vindicate  his  personal  faith,  and 
consequentl}'  the  urgency  upon  him  of  his  need  for  its  vindication. 
Beyond  this,  it  illuminates  the  temper  of  the  man — charitable  toward 
others  because  of  his  wish  for  charity  toward  himself,  impatient  of 
dialectic  because,  as  others  have  pointed  out,  he  was  unskilled  in  its 
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use.  Also,  despite  the  great  heap  of  data  that  forms  the  bulk  of 
these  half-a-thousand  pages,  one  is  disappointed  with  his  handling  of 
them.  He  used  cases  like  a  lawyer,  to  prove  his  points ;  not  as  one 
expects  a  scientist  to  do,  setting  out  the  facts,  allocating  them  in 
their  general  classifications  and  then  analyzing  them  to  their 
minutiae  to  discover  their  significance.  Referring  to  the  sense  of 
the  reality  of  the  unseen,  he  says,  "for  the  psychologists  the  tracing 
of  the  organic  seat  of  such  a  feeling  would  form  a  pretty  problem." 
Well,  he  was  a  ps}chologist :  why  did  he  not  attempt,  at  least,  to 
solve  it?  He  quotes  pages  of  Tolstoy's  record  of  his  perplexities, 
with  the  banal  conclusion  that  the  subject  suffered  from  a  melan- 
cholv  induced  b\'  general  and  objective  circumstances:  one  reflects 
upon  the  finesse  with  which  Dr.  Freud  would  have  analyzed  the 
delicacies  of  cause  and  efifect  involved  in  the  case.  In  more  than 
a  few  instances  James  seems  to  neglect  the  plain  duty  of  the  psy- 
chologist for  the  more  attractive  and  sympathetic  ofiice  of  befriend- 
ing "those  who  would  live  b}'  the  spirit."  So  in  the  particular  part 
of  his  thesis  under  discussion:  "If  the  grace  of  God  miraculously 
operates,"  he  said,  "it  probably  operates  through  the  subliminal 
door,  then.  But  just  Iww  anything  operates  in  this  region  is  still 
unexplained.  .  .  ."  \\'hy  did  he  not  explain  it,  rather  than  step 
outside  his  special  field  to  mediate  between  dogmatic  metaphysics 
and  distressed  humanity?  The  answer  is  implicit  in  his  character; 
it  does  not  absolve  him  of  the  error  of  hasty  generalization. 

However,  his  concluding  absolute  does  not  invalidate  his  whole 
conception  of  religion;  its  discovery  only  restores  the  subject  to  the 
empiricism  in  which  it  was  conceived  originally.  In  many  persons, 
a  sense  of  salvaton  from  inward  wrong  is  produced  by  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  unconscious,  and  the  same  agency  does  "suggest  to  the 
Subject  an  external  control."  In  such  persons  one  part  of  the  self — 
if  the  operation  must  be  conceived  this  way — does  assist  another 
evidently  inefficacious  part  of  the  self,  and  therefore  seems  to  be  an 
agenc}'  outside  of  and  inefifably  superior  to  the  self  as  ordinarily 
known.  Psychoanalysis,  in  short,  does  not  abolish  religion  as  a 
beneficent,  and  a  direly  needed,  experience  in  many  lives — those, 
say,  of  "the  intellectual  cripples  and  the  moral  hunchbacks."  But 
for  others  there  is  nothing  in  the  empiricism  of  \\'illiam  James  that 
makes  the  cultivation  of  any  of  the  varieties  of  religious  experience 
either  desirable  or  inevitable. 


THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SPECULATIONS  OF 
GIORDANO  BRUNO 

BY  BIRGER  HKADSTROM 

OF  all  the  writers  of  the  transition  period  between  medieval 
and  modern  philosophy,  probably  no  one  represents  its  general 
characteristics  better  than  Giordano  Pruno.  for  in  his  numerous 
works,  poetical,  scientific,  philosophical,  are  reflected  all  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  that  period,  the  revolt  against  authoritx",  the 
demolition  of  the  artificial  division  that  existed  between  things 
sacred  and  secular,  human  and  divine,  the  exultation  of  intellectual 
freedom  and  the  consequent  intellectual  unsettlement  and  unrest, 
the  revival  of  ancient  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  predilection  for  the 
occult  sciences  and  arts  and  the  despairing  tendency  to  blend  the 
dreams  and  vagaries  of  the  imagination  with  the  results  of  rational 
investigation. 

Although  there  is  no  systematic  unit}'  to  his  multifarious  writ- 
ings, expressive  of  an  intellectual  enthusiasm  and  of  a  mind  seeking 
after  truth  }et  undisciplined  and  erratic,  full  of  speculations, 
theories,  conjectures,  propounded  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  or 
under  the  varying  influence  of  the  circumstances  of  the  atmosphere 
in  which  he  moved,  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  dominated  by  one 
central  idea,  that  of  the  divinity  of  nature  and  man,  an  idea  which 
he  constantly  sought  to  explain  and  defend  by  means  partly  of 
Aristotelian  categories  and  parti}'  of  Neo-Platonic  emanation 
theories,  for  above  all  else  he  was  profoundly  sympathetic  with  the 
revolt  against  the  medieval  notion  of  a  transcendant  God.  and  a 
sphere  of  divine  things  absolutely  separated  from  nature  and  the 
secular  life  of  mankind.  During  the  scholastic  period,  the  course 
of  religious  thought  had  not  only  tended  to  greater  obscure  the 
Christian  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  divine  and  human  but  the 
ecclesiastical  conception  of  God  as  well  had  gradually  become  that 
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of  a  Being  above  the  world,  to  whom  thought  can  be  related  only 
as  the  passive  recipient  of  mysterious  dogmas  authoritatively  re- 
vealed, and  not  of  a  Being  who  reveals  Himself  in  and  to  the  human 
spirit.  Such  a  false  exaltation  of  the  idea  of  God  could  lead  to 
nothing  but  the  degradation  of  nature,  and  the  individual  and  social 
life  of  man.  Obviously,  then,  for  minds  in  which  the  divine  was 
identified  with  the  supernatural,  the  observation  of  nature  lost  all 
religious  interest,  for  to  them  divine  presence  was  not  revealed  in  the 
course  of  nature  but  rather  in  interferences  with  its  laws.  For  the 
same  reason,  religious  life  became  one  of  abstraction  from  the  world, 
and  the  secular  life  of  man,  its  domestic,  social,  political  relations, 
gradually  came  to  be  recognized  as  outside  the  sphere  of  spiritual 
things. 

The  reaction  to  this  false  separation  of  the  natural  and  spiritual, 
the  human  and  the  divine,  not  only  reawakened  interest  in  nature,  as 
indicated  by  the  scientific  revival  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  but  gave  rise  as  well  to  the  pantheistic  tendency  in 
philosophy,  so  distinctively  characteristic  of  Bruno's  speculative 
waitings  for  Bruno  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  conception  of  a 
supramundane  God,  and  a  world  in  whose  life  and  thought  no 
divine  element  could  be  discerned.  Instead,  he  seemed  to  intuitively 
discern  in  the  phenomena  of  the  external  world  in  which  science  had 
begun  to  perceive  an  intelligible  order  and  law,  and  in  the  inner 
world  of  mind,  to  whose  boundless  wealth  of  thought  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  time  was  becoming  awakened,  the  immediate  expression 
of  a  divine  presence  and  life  and  not  the  mere  production  of  a 
distant  omnipotence.  "The  true  philosopher,"  he  says,  "differs 
from  the  theologian  in  this,  that  the  former  seeks  the  infinite  Being, 
not  outside  the  world,  but  within  it.  We  must  begin,  in  other  words, 
by  recognizing  the  universal  agent  in  creation,  before  attempting 
to  rise  to  that  elevated  region  in  which  theology  finds  the  archetype 
of  created  beings."^ 

The  means  Bruno  employed  to  give  a  philosophic  justification  to 
the  idea  of  an  immanent  relation  of  God  to  the  world  consisted 
partly  of  a  recurrence  to  Xeo- Platonic  figures  and  analogies,  partly 
in  a  manipulation  of  the  Aristotelian  categories  of  matter  and  form, 
and  of  potentiality  and  actuality,  the  former  point  of  view  serving  as 
the  basis  for  his  studied  exposition  of  the  notion  of  a  "soul  of  the 
world,"  by  which  the  universe  is  considered  as  an  infinite,  living 
^  De  la  causa,  Wagner's  edit.,  i.  p.  175. 
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organism,  not  created  by  any  outward  cause,  but  having  within 
itself  the  principle  of  all  its  existences  and  activities,  in  other  words, 
being  that  beyond  which  nothing  exists  and  in  which  all  things  live, 
move,  and  have  their  being;  and  which  principle  he  furthermore 
compared  to  the  principle  of  life  in  the  root  or  seed,  "which  sends 
forth  from  itself  shoots,  branches,  twigs,  etc.,  which  disposes  and 
fashions  the  delicate  tissue  of  leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  and  again,  by 
the  same  interior  energy,  recalls  the  sap  to  the  root."  To  natural 
things,  it  is,  in  one  sense,  external  for  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  itself 
a  part  of  the  thing  it  creates,  and,  in  another,  internal  for  it  does 
not  act  on  matter  or  outside  of  matter,  but  wholl}'  from  within,  in 
the  very  heart  of  matter.  And  again  it  is  represented  as  an  "inner 
artist"  of  infinite  productiveness,  differing  from  a  human  artist  in 
that  the  latter  works  on  matter  which  is  alread\'  living  or  instinct 
with  form,  whereas  no  such  presupposition  is  invohed  in  the  case  of 
the  former.  To  him,  although  we  may  recoil  from  viewing  the 
universe  as  a  living  thing,  we  can  no  more  conceive  any  form  which 
is  not  already,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  expression  of  a  soul,  than 
we  can  conceive  a  thing  which  has  absolutely  no  form.  And  though 
it  would  be  absurd  to  regard  the  productions  of  human  art  as  living 
forms,  yet  my  table,  such,  though  not  animate  consists  not  onlv  of 
matter  taken  from  nature  but  is  composed  as  well  of  materials 
already  living.  Consequently  there  is  nothing,  however,  minute  or 
worthless;  that  does  not  contain  life  or  soul.- 

Whereas  the  human  artist  works  on  materials  taken  from  nature, 
and  which  as  part  of  nature  already  have  a  life  and  being  of  their 
own.  the  divine,  or  inner  artist,  has  no  pre-existing  materials  on 
which  to  operate ;  His  art  is  therefore  creative,  of  the  materials  as 
well  as  of  the  infinitely  diversified  forms  into  wdiich  thev  have  been 
fashioned.  In  Him  creative  and  formative  energ\-  are  the  same ; 
and  if  lower  forms  should  be  changed  by  Him  into  higher  forms  of 
existence  they  are  not  taken  from  a  province  foreign  to  Him  but  are 
already  innate  with  His  own  life,  while  the  latter  are  merely  a  new 
expression  of  its  inexhaustible  energy.  This  thought  finds  further 
utterance,  in  a  slightly  varied  form  however,  in  Bruno's  view  that 
the  ideas  of  efficient  and  final  cause  are  inseparable  in  the  divine 
artist  in  contrast  with  the  human,  for  in  nature,  he  contended,  the 
efficient  cause  cannot  be  separated  from  the  final  as  every  reasonable 
act  presupposes  an  end  or  design,  that  design  being  "nothing  else 

2  De  la  causa,  i.  p.  241. 
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than  the  form  of  the  thing  to  be  produced.  From  which  it  follows 
that  an  intelligence  capable  of  producing  all,  and  of  raising  them 
bv  a  marvellous  art  from  potentiality  into  actuality,  should  contain 
in  itself  the  forms  and  essences  of  all  things."^  As  it  is  intelligence, 
or  the  soul  of  the  world,  that  creates  natural  things,  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  formal  to  be  distinct  from  the  efficient  cause  for  the}-  must 
unite  in  the  inner  principle  of  things. 

In  his  conception  of  the  world  as  a  living  organism,  Bruno 
carried  this  latter  thought  still  further,  ^^'hereas  the  conception 
lies  outside  the  materials  on  which  he  works  in  the  case  of  the 
human  artist,  it  is  the  contrary  with  the  design  at  work  in  the 
creation  of  an  organized  structure,  for  then  the  ideal  principle,  or 
formative  power,  accompanies  the  matter  and  constitutes  its  essence, 
such  a  principle  being  considered  as  having  been  present  from  the 
beginning,  inspiring  the  first  minutest  atom  with  the  power  of  the 
eventual  perfect  whole.  The  inner  principle,  the  life  within,  is  first 
cause  as  well  as  last ;  and  when  applied  to  the  universe  deduces  a 
universe  containing  within  itself  the  principle  of  its  own  being,  a 
vast  organism,  as  it  were,  in  which  the  least  and  most  insignificant 
of  finite  existences  presupposes  and  manifests  the  end  to  be  realized, 
and  in  which  the  first  principle  is  at  once  the  beginning  and  end  of 
all.  Unfortunately,  Bruno  failed  to  realize  all  that  is  contained  in 
this  conception,  yet  when  we  trace  the  course  of  his  procedure  from 
his  fundamental  thought  to  an  explanation  of  God,  and  His  relation 
to  the  world,  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  under  the  limiting  influence  of  the 
scholastic  categories,  the  inherent  wealth  of  his  own  idea  escaped 
him. 

In  an  eiTort  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  first  principle  of  all 
things,  Bruno  employed  the  Aristotelian  distinction  of  "form"  and 
"matter"  saying  in  part :  "Democritus  and  the  Epicureans  hold  that 
there  is  no  real  existence  which  is  not  corporeal ;  they  regard  matter 
as  the  sole  substance  of  things,  and  assert  that  it  is  itself  the  divine 
nature.  These,  with  the  Stoics  and  others,  hold  also  that  forms  are 
simply  the  accidental  dispositions  of  matter.  ...  A  closer  examina- 
tion, however,  forces  us  to  recognize  in  nature  two  kinds  of  sub- 
stances, form  and  matter.  If,  therefore,  there  is  an  active  principle 
which  is  the  constitutive  principle  of  all,  there  is  also  a  subject  or 
passive  principle  corresponding  to  it,  a  something  that  is  capable  of 

3  Dc  la  causa,  i.  p.  237. 
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being  acted  on  as  well  as  a  something  that  is  capable  of  acting. 
Human  art  cannot  operate  except  on  the  surface  of  things  already 
formed  bv  nature ;  .  .  .  but  nature  operates,  so  to  speak,  from  the 
center  of  its  subject-matter,  which  is  altogether  tmformed.  There- 
fore the  subject-matter  of  the  arts  is  manifold,  but  the  subject- 
matter  of  natiu'e  is  one,  seeing  that  all  diversity  proceeds  from 
form."'^  What  Bruno  sought  to  prove  by  this  passage  and  similiar 
others  is  that  the  conceptions  of  matter  and  form  are  correlative,  in 
other  words,  that  neither  is  apprehensible  in  abstraction  from  the 
other,  and  that  we  are  compelled  by  the  necessities  of  thought  to 
conceive  of  a  primal  substance  which  is  neither  matter  nor  form 
alone  but  rather  a  unity  of  the  two.  And  again  we  arrive  at  the 
same  result  in  considering  the  distinction  of  substances  corporeal 
and  incorporeal.  "It  is  necessary  that  of  all  things  that  subsist  there 
should  be  one  principle  of  subsistence.  .  .  .  But  all  distinguishable 
things  presuppose  something  indistinguishable.  That  indistinguish- 
able something  is  a  common  reason  to  which  the  difiference  and 
distinctive  form  are  added."  Furthermore  "it  is  necessar}-  that  there 
be  one  thing  which  corresponds  to  the  common  reason  of  both  sub- 
jects. ...  a  first  essence  which  contains  in  itself  the  principle  of  its 
being.  If  body,  as  is  generally  agreed,  presupposes  a  matter  which 
is  not  body,  and  which  therefore  naturally  precedes  that  which  we 
designate  as  properly  corporeal,  we  cannot  admit  any  absolute  in- 
compatibility between  matter  and  the  substances  which  we  name 
immaterial.  ...  If  we  discern  something  formal  and  divine  in 
corporeal  substances,  on  the  same  principle  we  must  say  that  there 
is  something  material  in  divine  substances.  As  Plotinus  sa}S.  if  the 
intelligible  world  contains  an  infinite  variety  of  existences,  there 
must  be  in  them,  along  with  their  characteristics  difirerences,  some- 
thing which  the}'  all  have  in  common,  and  that  common  element 
takes  the  place  of  matter  as  the  distinctive  element  takes  that  of 
form.  .  .  .  This  common  basis  of  things  material  and  immaterial,  in 
so  far  as  it  includes  a  multiplicity  of  forms,  is  multiple  and  any- 
formed,  but  in  itself  it  is  absolutely  simple  and  indivisible;  and 
because  it  is  all,  it  cannot  be  itself  any  one  particular  being. "-'  Such 
considerations  are,  however,  not  suggestive  of  the  idea  of  an 
extramundane   God  but   rather  "of  the  soul  of  the  world  as  the 

•*  De  la  causa,  p.  251. 

5  De  la  causa,  i.  pp.  269,  270,  272. 
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actuality  of  all,  the  potentiality  of  all,  and  everything  is  one."*' 
"There  is  one  form  or  soul,  one  matter  or  body,  which  is  the  fulfill- 
ment of  all  and  the  perfection  of  all,  which  cannot  be  limited  or 
determined,  and  is  therefore  vmchangeable.'"^ 

Though  Bruno's  aim  was  to  attain  to  a  first  principle  which 
should  be  the  living  source  and  explanation  of  all  finite  existences, 
material  and  spiritual,  the  result  of  his  reasoning  was  far  different 
to  that  which  he  supposed  himself  to  have  reached,  for  the  false 
method  by  which  he  proceeded  led  him  to  a  unity  which  excludes, 
rather  than  comprehends,  all  determinations — an  empty  abstraction, 
and  not  a  being  which  embraces  in  its  concrete  unity  the  whole  in- 
exhaustible wealth  of  the  finite  world.  Upon  finding  that  the  ideas 
of  matter  and  form,  as  well  as  of  corporeal  and  spiritual,  cannot  be 
separately  retained,  he  failed  to  rise  to  a  higher  unity  which 
transcends  yet  comprehends  both ;  instead  he  sought  to  find  his 
higher  unity  in  that  which  matter  and  form,  mind  and  body,  have 
in  common  when  their  differences  are  eliminated.  He  erred  in 
thinking,  like  so  many  others,  that  he  could  explain  the  differences 
and  contrarieties  of  existence  by  simply  eliminating  or  ignoring 
them.  xA.nd  therefore  his  first  or  highest  principle  (which  he  identi- 
fied with  God),  in  which  he  thought  he  had  reached  the  origin  and 
end  of  all  things,  became  nothing  more  than  the  abstraction  of 
"Being." 

If  Bruno's  idea  of  God  were  thus  depleted  of  all  reality,  his  idea 
of  the  finite  world  fared  no  better  for  the  same  reason.  In  seeking 
a  first  principle,  or  "soul  of  the  world,"  in  which  all  finite  existences 
should  find  their  being  and  reality,  he  could  arrive  only  to  a  solution 
which  necessarily  implied  at  once  the  nihility  of  all  finite  beings 
apart  from  God,  and  their  reality  in  God,  for  his  fundamental  notion 
of  an  organic  unity  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  explain  the  universe 
as  an  organism  in  which  the  parts  are  simply  dead,  meaningless  frag- 
ments in  separation  from  the  life  or  vital  principle  of  the  whole,  as 
well  as  showing  that  through  their  relation  to  that  principle  they 
cease  to  be  such  unreal  abstractions.  "In  its  externality,"  he  says, 
"nature  is  nothing  more  than  a  shadow,  an  empty  image  of  the  first 
principle  in  which  potentiality  and  actuality  are  one.  .  .  .  Thou  art 
not  nearer  to  the  infinite  by  being  man  rather  than  insect,  by  being 
star  rather  than  sun.    And  what  I  say  of  these  I  understand  of  all 

6  Ibid.,  p.  275. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  280. 
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things  whose  subsistence  is  particular.  Now,  if  all  these  particular 
things  are  not  different  in  the  infinite,  they  are  not  really  different. 
Therefore  the  universe  is  still  one,  and  immovable.  It  comi)rehends 
all  and  admits  of  no  difference  of  being,  nor  of  an\'  change  with 
itself  or  in  itself.  It  is  all  that  can  be,  and  in  it  is  no  dift'erence  of 
potentiality  and  actuality.*^  .  .  .  Individuals  which  continuall\-  change 
do  not  take  a  new  existence,  but  only  a  new  manner  of  being.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  Solomon  has  said,  'There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  but  that  which  is  was  before."  As  all  things  are  in  the  imi\erse 
and  the  universe  is  in  all  things,  as  we  are  in  it  and  it  is  in  us,  so  all 
concur  to  one  perfect  unitw  which  is  sole,  stable  and  ever  remaining. 
It  is  one  and  eternal.  E\ery  form  of  existence,  every  other  thing 
is  vanity,  every  thing  outside  of  that  one  is  nothing."^  While  his 
method  enabled  him  to  prove  the  unreality  of  all  finite  existences 
apart  from  the  first  principle,  what  he  could  not  prove  was  that 
even  in  their  relation  to  this  "soul  of  the  world"  any  reality  was 
left  to  them,  for  viewed  as  that  which  is  reached  by  abstraction  from 
the  limits  of  finite  existences,  the  first  principle  annuls  rather  than 
explains  them.  Their  finitude  is  their  distinction  from  God ;  and 
though  the  withdrawal  of  their  finitude  makes  them  one  with  God 
equall}-  as  well  makes  them  lost  in  God. 

In  summation,  Bruno  sought  not  only  to  justify  for  thought  the 
idea  of  the  absolute  unity  of  all  things  but  to  explain  the  universe 
from  itself,  and  in  the  idea  of  God  endeavored  to  find  the  immanent 
cause  or  principle  of  the  world.  In  him,  the  first  jirinciple  is  the 
union  of  potentiality  and  actualit}- :  and  whether  considered  as  a 
principle  realizing  itself  in  the  actual  (God),  or  as  all  actuality  in 
relation  to  its  principle  (Nature),  it  is  the  same  only  differently 
contemplated.  And  finally,  he  failed  to  reach  the  result  to  which 
he  aimed — a  concrete  unity,  simply  because  he  employed  a  method 
that  can  yield  only  an  abstract  one. 

^  De  la  causa,  i.  p.  281. 
9  De  la  causa,  i.  p.  283. 


THE  EARLY  LIFE  OF  EDWIN  MILLER  WHEELOCK 

BY  CHARLES   KASSEL 

THROUGH  the  issues  of  the  present  magazine  for  February 
and  March,  1922,  March,  August  and  September,  1923,  March 
and  July,  1924,  April  and  September,  1925,  March  and  November, 
1926,  April,  1927,  and  January,  1928,  we  traced  the  story  of  the 
author  of  Proteus  from  the  days  of  the  Unitarian  pastorate  at 
Dover,  New  Hampshire,  through  the  anti-slavery  agitation  and  the 
Civil  War,  but  his  youth  and  }'oung  manhood  we  passed  over,  pre- 
ferring to  withhold  the  earlier  installments  until  the  extraordinary 
character  of  his  later  life  should  earn  for  those  less  striking  chap- 
ters an  interest  which  otherwise  they  could  not  have  possessed. 

The  Civil  War  was  now  at  an  end  and  a  new  and  less  dramatic 
epoch  was  dawning  filled  with  tasks  of  reconstruction  in  the  South- 
ern states,  with  which  also  our  minister  was  to  enjoy  no  unim- 
portant connection.  The  point  seems  a  fitting  one  for  a  retrospect 
over  the  formative  years  in  the  life  we  have  followed,  and  here 
therefore,  we  turn  back  the  pages  of  this  biography  and  take  up  the 
passages  thus  far  omitted. 

Rarely  indeed  do  we  fail  to  find  in  the  childhood  and  youth  and 
earlv  manhood  of  a  remarkable  individual  the  roots  of  his  afterlife. 
In  human  experience,  as  in  the  realm  of  inanimate  nature,  there  is 
seed-time  and  harvest,  but  what  is  sown  is  sown  through  silent  years 
and  the  season  of  flower  and  fruitage  awaits  often  the  stimulus  of 
some  stern  and  tragic  call. 

The  springs  of  heroic  action  in  the  case  of  the  subject  of  our 
narrative — as  in  the  case  of  many,  doubtless,  to  whom  the  liberating 
challenge  never  comes — lay  partly  sealed,  but  hving  and  vibrant  none 
the  less,  w^ithin  the  deeps  of  his  being.  The  slavery  crisis  and  the 
Civil  War,  with  their  powerful  appeal  to  generous  and  idealistic 
natures,  wrought  with  him,  as  with  other  and  more  distinguished 
figures  in  that  great  struggle,  the  magic  change  from  scholar  to 
crusader. 
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It  is  a  mocking  commentary  upon  the  vanity  of  renown  that  fame 
with  its  blare  and  blather  so  often  enfolds  the  mediocre,  lending  an 
illusive  dignity  to  their  actions  and  utterances  and  ill-formed  views, 
while  the  individual  of  larger  genius  languishes  unknown — unknown, 
at  times,  even  to  himself.  An  awakening  and  advancing  humanity, 
perhaps,  pursuing  the  spiral  round  to  racial  excellence,  may  learn, 
in  the  slow  lapse  of  ages,  the  true  test  of  greatness.  ^Meanwhile,  the 
thoughtful  student,  thumbing  the  endless  pages  of  biograj^hy,  nuist 
continue  to  moralize  upon  the  strange  caprice  of  fate  which  lifts 
into  a  garish  light  some  inconsequential  name  while  a  lordly  nature, 
bedraggled  in  the  net  of  circumstance  and  carrying  unopened  within 
it  a  well-spring  of  boundless  good  for  human  kind,  wages  a  bitter 
and  fruitless  battle  for  recognition,  and  even,  at  times,  for  existence. 

Edwin  ^Tiller  Wheelock  was  born  in  the  City  of  Xew  "S'cjrk  in 
1829.  1  Fe  was  probabl}"  of  Welsh  descent.  The  father  was  a 
chandler  in  Xew  York  City,  whose  diary  and  account  books — no 
uninteresting  relics  of  those  da_\s — were  among  the  possessions  of 
]\Ir.  Charles  I^).  ^^'heelock  of  P)Oston,  recent)}'  deceased,  son  of  the 
subject  of  our  sketch.  They  were  people,  evidently,  in  moderately 
good  circumstances.  After  the  birth  of  their  four  boys  and  four 
girls  the  parents  moved  from  the  City  of  X^ew  York  and  took  up 
their  residence  at  Rosedale,  near  Ithaca  in  the  same  state,  where 
they  continued  to  live  until  their  death  and  where  the  children  grew 
to  maturity.  Of  the  daughters  two  became  in  succession  the  wives 
of  Prof.  Stebbins  of  Cornell  I^niversitx',  one  died  unmarried  and 
of  the  fourth  no  record  is  in  the  hands  of  the  present  writer.  The 
sons  had  interesting  careers.  One  went  out  to  Santa  Fe,  X>w 
]\Iexico.  in  its  early  days,  another  had  a  checkered  life  as  a  financier, 
and  the  third  wandered  over  the  world,  landing  finally  in  one  of  the 
South  American  Republics  where  he  suffered  egregious  ill-treatment 
for  which,  later,  through  our  own  government,  he  recovered  an 
indemnity. 

The  remaining  brother,  Edwin — eviclenth"  the  most  promising  of 
the  four — was  destined  to  a  diflr'erent  life  from  all  the  others.  He 
was  intended  by  his  parents,  it  would  seem,  for  the  profession  of  the 
law  since  we  find  him  at  Harvard  studying  for  that  profession  and 
graduating,  indeed,  from  the  department  of  law;  but  we  infer  that 
during  his  Harvard  days  he  came  into  contact  with  Unitarianism, 
his  parents  having  belonged  to  a  more  orthodox  church,  perhaps  the 
Alethodist,  and  this  touch  with  the  more  liberal  faith  awakened  the 
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latent  bent  in  his  nature  toward  the  ministry.  He  pursued  the 
course  in  theology  at  the  Divinity  School  of  this  University  and  we 
learn  from  the  records  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  at 
Boston  that  he  graduated  from  the  Divinity  School  in  the  class  of 
1856. 

Of  the  questioning  nature  of  the  young  graduate  from  his 
earliest  years,  where  religious  problems  were  concerned,  we  find  an 
interesting  proof  in  a  chance  reminiscence  of  his  childhood  days 
culled  from  one  of  the  later  discourses.  He  had  been  present,  he 
tells  us,  at  a  revival  of  the  familiar  type  and  the  burden  of  the 
revivalist's  exhortation  had  been  the  tragic  death  of  a  young  sinner 
who  had  attended  a  dance  in  preference  to  a  religious  service. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  imagination  of  the  child  was  powerfully 
wrought  upon  by  the  tragedy,  seemingly  providential.  The  thought, 
as  he  tells  us,  haunted  his  soul  and  in  the  darkness  and  stillness  of 
the  night  the  childish  mind  was  terror-stricken  by  the  vengefulness 
of  the  Almighty,  who,  for  so  light  an  offense,  could  inflict  so  dread- 
ful a  punishment. 

When  morning  dawned  he  made  a  confidant  of  his  mother. 
How  did  the  preacher  know,  he  asked,  that  the  awful  death  was  a 
penalty  for  the  yovmg  man's  levity  and  that  the  tortures  of  hell  were 
awaiting  him?  The  mother,  herself  evidently  creedbound  and  un- 
disturbed by  such  questions,  tried  to  hush  the  child's  doubts.  The 
evangelist  knew,  she  assured  him,  and  to  question  was  wicked.  The 
boy,  we  may  fancy,  withdrew  into  himself  with  his  thoughts,  suffi- 
ciently fearful  of  the  consequences  of  doubt  but  still  skeptical  none 
the  less. 

Of  his  life  at  Harvard,  his  associations  there  and  the  traits  of 
character  which  may  have  marked  him  to  his  fellow  students,  we 
are  without  distinct  memorials,  just  as  there  is  denied  to  us  the 
details  of  his  life  during  early  boyhood  and  young  manhood.  As 
regards  his  character  we  glean  something,  indeed,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  knew  him,  delivered  at  his  ordination  as  a 
minister  at  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  and  this  gives  us  an  insight  of 
no  mean  value ;  but  aside  from  this  we  are  without  material,  and 
the  next  mile-stone  of  his  life,  which  our  data  permits  us  to  register, 
is  his  installation  as  minister  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  at 
Dover,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  7th  day  of  January,  1857. 

Dover  was  then,  perhaps,  a  town  of  some  four  or  five  thousands, 
though  it  had  been  founded  as  early  as  1623.     One  might  venture 
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the  guess  that  the  Unitarian  mo\enient  at  Doxer  had  enjoyed  a 
fitful  and  spasmodic  hfe  at  interNals  (huing  the  centurx  and  now, 
for  some  \ears,  had  been  languishing  or  was  quite  dead.  In  the 
Newberr\-  Librar}-  at  Chicago  we  find  the  Collections  of  Do-ver, 
Nczv  Haiiipshirc,  Historical  Society,  of  which  \"ol.  1  shows  the 
marriage-records  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  from  1829  to  1850, 
and  this  gives  us  a  basis  for  the  belief  that  during  these  twenty-one 
years  the  L^nitarian  faith  had  claimed  an  organized  rejn-esentation 
in  that  community.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  for  some  years  the 
movement  had  been  without  a  head  and  without  an  organized  body, 
for  in  the  address  of  Rev.  Andrew  P.  Peabod}-  at  the  ordination 
service  of  the  \oung  minister,  which  we  find  in  the  P.oston  Library 
and  which  is  catalogued  there,  ^ve  see  a  reference  to  the  cxent  as 
the  beginning  of  an  entirel}'  new  ministr}-  in  the  communit}-.  The 
field  was  evidently  one  of  rather  uncertain  promise.  E\en  now, 
as  we  are  informed  from  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  at  Boston,  the  place  is  without  a  I'nitarian 
ministr}-  or  moA'ement,  and  the  records  of  the  Association  are 
without  the  names  of  an}'  of  the  }Oung  minister's  parishioners  from 
whom  details  of  his  labors  there  might  be  gained. 

Whether  the  soil,  however,  which  he  had  been  sent  to  till  was 
lean  or  rich  in  promise  meant  little,  doubtless,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
youthful  clergyman.  It  was  the  fact  of  the  field  being  given  him 
alone  that  must  have  seemed  of  supreme  importance.  The  occasion 
of  the  ordination  itself  appears  to  have  been  no  inauspicious  one 
and  the  fact  of  the  publication  of  the  sermons  and  addresses  by 
Crosby,  Nichols  &  Company  of  Boston,  who  had  been  since  1846 
the  agents  of  the  Unitarian  Association  and  the  publishers  of  the 
Christian  Examiner  and  other  Unitarian  periodicals,  is  token  of  the 
importance  of  the  ordination  in  the  e\es  of  those  who  conducted  it. 
The  ordination  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Andrew  P.  Peabody, 
the  charge  by  Rev.  Convers  Francis  and  the  right-hand  of  fellowship 
was  extended  by  Rev.  F.  Frothingham. 

It  may  be  well  to  pause  for  a  glance  at  the  place  which  these 
gentlemen  filled  in  the  public  life  of  their  time.  It  was  no  incon- 
spicuous group  who  stood  thus  with  the  subject  of  our  story  upon 
the  threshold  of  his  ministerial  life  and  ushered  him  formally  into 
the  career  which  for  more  than  forty  years  was  to  claim  his  loyal 
and  earnest  devotion. 

Andrew  P.  Peabody  was  at  that  time  the  editor  and  proprietor 
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of  the  Xorth  American  Review — the  leading  organ  of  enhghtened 
opinion  in  America — and  at  the  same  time  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
pastor  of  the  South  Parish  Unitarian  Church  at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire.  A  few  years  later  he  became  Preacher  to  Harvard 
University  and  retained  that  position  for  twenty-one  years,  becoming 
the  author  during  the  interval  of  important  works  upon  Christianity 
and  moral  philosophy  as  well  as  of  a  volume  of  Harvard  remini- 
scences published  in  1881. 

Convers  Francis  was  Professor  in  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
which  place  he  had  held  since  1842  and  continued  to  occupy  until 
his  death  in  1863.  He  had  been  a  minister  at  Watertown,  and  he 
had  assisted  at  the  ordination  of  Theodore  Parker  and  preached  the 
sermon  upon  that  occasion.  At  Cambridge,  during  his  incumbency 
of  the  Parknian  Professorship  after  the  resignation  of  Henry  W'are, 
Jr.,  he  taught  Ecclesiastical  History,  Natural  Theology,  Ethics,  The 
Composition  of  Sermons  and  Instruction  in  the  Duties  of  a  Pastor. 
In  his  work  on  Boston  Unitarianisni,  Octavius  Brooks  Frothingham 
gives  this  characterization  of  Francis — a  characterization  it  is  well 
to  keep  in  mind  in  view  of  the  undoubted  influence  of  the  personality 
of  Francis  upon  the  young  men  who  studied  under  him : 

"I  have  elsewhere  described  him  as  one  of  those  rare  men  whom  too 
few  appreciate ;  a  Hberal  scholar  in  the  best  sense  of  the  phrase.  He 
was  at  heart  a  transcendentalist  and  reformer  but  he  could  not  break 
the  ties  that  bound  him  to  his  sect  and  he  did  not  feel  the  necessity  of 
doing  so,  his  theory  of  influence  recommending  to  him  the  wisdom  of 
preserving  existing  relations.  He  said  once  that  he  who  defied  public 
opinion,  like  the  man  who  spits  in  the  wind,  spits  in  his  own  face.  He 
was  an  enormous  reader  of  books.  He  was  criticized  as  being  too  all- 
sided  and  not  sufficiently  commital." 

The  charge  of  Dr.  Francis  contained  this  notable  tribute  to  the 
young  minister  and  this  prophecy  of  the  future: 

"I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  saying  that  my  acquaintance 
with  you  during  your  theological  education  has  surrounded  your  entrance 
into  the  ministry  with  the  fairest  and  brightest  hopes  in  my  mind.*** 
As  long  as  you  live  be  it  your  main  endeavor  to  stand  in  the  line  of 
those  by  whom  the  moral  glory  is  received  and  transmitted  from  age  to 
age — that  brotherhood  of  the  faithful  which  commenced  with  those 
who  first  heard  the  Great  Teacher." 

Throughout  the  whole  address,  with  its  fine  feeling,  a  distinct 
personal  note  resounds,  evidencing  the  high  place  young  Wheelock 
held  in  the  affection  and  esteem  of  the  speaker.    The  Right  Hand  of 
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Fellozvship  by  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Frothinghani  was  no  less  an  inspiring 
word,  admonishing  of  the  trials  which  should  come  in  the  endeavor 
to  live  true  to  the  ideals  of  a  pastor's  life.  Both  these  utterances 
must  have  touched  deep  chords  in  the  heart  of  the  youthful  and 
inexperienced  but  earnest  and  enthusiastic  initiate  and  as  we  follow 
the  course  of  his  life  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  loftiest  sentiments  in 
these  addresses  found  a  splendid,  if  modest  and  unobtrusive,  ex- 
pression in  his  career. 

The  address  of  Dr.  Peabod}',  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add, 
was,  despite  that  distinguished  man's  liberality  of  view,  peculiarly 
orthodox  in  tone,  discountenancing  the  tendency  to  discard 
authority  in  religion  and  to  suffer  the  preacher  to  rel}-  upon  his 
own  spiritual  intuitions — something  c^uite  at  war  with  all  the 
thought  of  the  young  minister  in  his  later  life;  but  the  presence  of 
the  Editor  of  the  North  Aiucrican  Rcvieiv  was  an  excellent  omen 
and  spoke  eloquently  of  the  high  consideration  the  young  man  had 
enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  his  instructors  for  talent  and  scholarship. 

Among  the  manuscript  sermons  left  by  J\Ir.  Wheelock  after  his 
death  is  the  original  of  the  ordination  discourse  delivered  by  him  at 
this  time.  This  sermon  lacks  the  literary  beauty  which,  some  two 
}'ears  later,  began  to  mark  his  discourses,  and  there  is  not  the  breadth 
of  thought  noticeable  in  the  manuscripts  of  several  years  after ;  but 
there  are  noteworthy  passages  nonetheless  and  one  in  particular  we 
shall  Cjuote  at  length  for  its  proof  of  the  intellectual  characteristic  to 
which  the  whole  course  of  his  life  was  to  bear  conspicuous  testi- 
mony : 

"He  who  enters  upon  the  high  office  of  the  Christian  ministry,"  we 
read,  "must  be  called  to  it,  or  sincerely  beheve  himself  so  to  j^e. "******** 
He  must  see,  or  believe  that  he  sees,  the  hand  of  Providence  leading, 
guiding  and  preparing  him  to  be  a  servant  in  his  Holy  Temple.  He 
must  be  sure  that  he  did  not  set  out  to  attain  this  end  for  any  selfish 
motive  of  his  own,  but  that  while  simply  and  humbly  following  the  line 
of  duty  he  had  been  led  step  by  step  until  he  found  himself  here." 
Developing  this  thought  he  adds  : 

"We  believe  that  every  one  is  formed  by  the  Creator  for  some 
distinct  and  special  place  in  the  great  society  of  human  beings  and  is 
prepared  for  some  peculiar  use  in  that  society,  and  we  also  believe  that 
if  men  would  not  oppose  the  divine  order  by  their  own  blind  and  evil 
desires  each  man  would  be  led  into  his  own  proper  place  and  to  his  own 
peculiar  use,  and  we  conclude  that  if  any  one  is  ready  to  give  himself  up 
to  the  leading  of  Providence  and  is  willing  to  enter  upon  any  course 
which  seems  that  of  duty  he  will  be  led  or  called  into  his  proper  office." 
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The  mystical  feeling  of  an  over-brooding  Providence  thus  evi- 
denced so  early  in  our  young  pastor's  life  was  plainly  a  fundamental 
thing  in  his  thought,  and  the  course  of  his  life,  as  we  shall  follow 
it  in  these  pages,  will  amply  demonstrate  that  he  lacked  neither  the 
faith  nor  the  courage  to  live  out  to  the  uttermost  the  belief  which 
breathes  from  these  passages.  Already,  doubtless,  he  had  made  a 
studv  of  Swedenborg  and  of  such  of  the  writings  of  the  poet  and 
nivstic  Thomas  Lake  Harris  as  had  been  published,  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  faith  in  a  guiding  Providence  expressed  in 
this  sermon  was  organic  in  his  mental  makeup  and  that  it  would 
have  found  utterance  in  his  words  and  expression  in  his  deeds  had 
Swedenborg  and  Harris  remained  strangers  to  him  throughout  life. 

The  remarkable  man  last  named  the  young  minister  had  doubt- 
less met  before  this  time.  In  1855  Air.  Harris  started  upon  a 
lecture-tour  explanatory  of  the  doctrines  with  which  his  name  is 
associated  and  all  evidences  point  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Wheelock  came  into  touch  with  him  even  before  that  time  and  w-hile 
the  latter  was  pastor  of  a  New  York  church.  A  powerful  and 
impressive  speaker,  possessed  of  a  glowing  eloquence  rich  in  the 
graces  of  rhetoric,  and  endowed  with  a  rare  personal  magnetism,  it 
is  easv  to  understand  that  the  young  subject  of  these  pages  should 
have  been  attracted  to  him,  his  nature  being  charged  doubtless  with 
a  native  mysticism  that  was  propitious  to  the  influence  of  a  per- 
sonality such  as  that  of  Thomas  Lake  Harris. 

This  meeting,  whatever  its  date,  could  not  but  have  led  young 
Wheelock  into  an  intimate  study  of  Swedenborgianism  and  of 
Harris'  own  poems  and  prose  wn'itings.  The  Lyric  of  the  Morning 
Land  had  been  published  in  1858,  the  JJlsdont  of  tJie  Angels  in  1856, 
the  Epic  of  the  Starry  Heavens  in  1854.  Air.  Harris  had  been 
drawn  into  the  spiritualistic  movement  about  1850,  and  these  early 
poems  were  the  fruit  of  his  participation  in  that  movement.  It  w^as 
the  second  year  of  the  pastorate  at  Dover  that  Harris'  Arcana  of 
Christianity  Genesis  appeared,  but  the  earlier  writings  and  the 
personal  association  with  Harris  told  deeply  from  the  beginning 
upon  the  thought  of  the  eager  and  impressionable  young  preacher 
and  we  are  not  surprised  when  we  find  the  early  sermons  at  Dover 
discovering  the  fact  in  tone  and  phrase.  It  was  altogether  fitting 
that  this  the  greatest  influence  of  his  life,  and  one  which  was  to 
lend  color  and  tendency  to  his  every  thought  and  action,   should 
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have  made  its  impress  thus  early  upon  him,  uor  is  it  a  trithng 
testimonx-  to  the  power  of  the  personaht>-  behind  tliese  writings  that 
half  a  century's  span  should  have  left  ^Ir.  Wheelock  as  devoted  and 
loval  a  friend  and  disciple  as  he  had  been  in  the  glow  and  enthusiasm 
of  young  manhood. 

In  the  ordination  sermon  the  young  minister  speaks  not  only 
with  respect  but  with  affection  of  those  forms  and  ceremonies  which 
even  in  the  Unitarian  Church  were  still  common.  Thus,  in  addition 
to  the  i)arochial  duties  of  visiting  his  people,  rejoicing  with  them  in 
prosperitv  and  consoling  them  in  suffering  and  adversity,  it  is  his, 
we  are  informed,  to  administer  the  ordinances  of  the  church. 

"He  is  to  take  the  smiling  infant  in  his  arms  and  while  it  looks  up 
in  innocent  wonder  in  his  face  gently  to  mark  it  with  the  Christian  sign — 
that  sign  which  will  have  power  to  bring  angelic  guardians  more  closely 
around  it." 

So  again : 

"He  is  to  distribute  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine,  those  symbols 
of  that  spiritual  food  which  is  to  nourish  our  souls  unto   life  eternal." 

Time  was  to  be  when  the  growing  thought  of  the  hero  of  these 
pages  was  to  reject  the  rite  of  baptism  with  the  communion  service 
and  all  ceremonies  else  as  vain  and  empty  forms  hiding  the  beauty 
of  religion  in  its  native  purity  and  weighing  down  the  religious 
feeling  in  the  heart ;  but  that  time  was  not  }et. 

Emerson,  nearl}-  thirt\-  >ears  before,  while  settled  as  Colleague 
at  the  Second  Church  in  lioston,  had  preached  a  sermon  on  the 
Lord's  Supper  which  was  reprobated  by  the  larger  part  of  his 
congregation  and  which  resulted  in  his  resigning  his  charge.  In  this 
sermon  the  great  trancendentalist's  aversion  even  to  the  moderate 
forms  of  the  Unitarian  church  was  more  than  intimated  and  his 
unwillingness  plainly  expressed  to  accept  the  customary  view  of  the 
communion  service.  He  would,  he  had  explained,  continue  the 
service  onl_\'  with  the  understanding  that  it  ^vas  without  the  slightest 
sacramental  meaning  and  at  best  a  mere  commemoration  and  upon 
the  condition  that  he  himself  should  not  be  asked  to  partake  of  the 
bread  and  wine ;  but  this  was  too  great  a  heresy  for  his  people  to 
approve  and  he  left  the  ministry,  resolved  perhaps  to  seek  a  pulpit 
more  congenial  to  his  thought  but  only  to  find  in  another  year  or  two 
that  he  had  become  doubtful  of  public  prayer  as  being,  too,  perhaps, 
a  mere  form  deadening  to  the  spirit.     So  it  was  that  in  1838 — the 
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year  of  the  famous  address  before  the  senior  class  in  Divinity 
College  at  Harvard  in  which  his  rejection  of  the  Incarnation  was 
voiced  to  the  amazement  and  horror  even  of  the  Unitarian  world — 
Emerson  turned  his  back  upon  the  pulpit  forever  and  adopted  the 
lecture  platform  and  the  printed  page  as  his  avenues  to  the  ear  and 
heart  of  the  public. 

The  memory  of  all  this  must  have  been  present  to  our  young 
minister — for  at  Cambridge  he  had  many  times  sat  in  the  presence 
of  the  amiable  heretic  and  drunk  in  his  wisdom  and  poetic  diction— 
but  he  had  not  yet  found  his  intellectual  growth  or  else  the  influence 
of  Swedenborg  and  Thomas  Lake  Harris  were  a  check  as  yet  upon 
his  skepticism.  Let  one  read  the  sermons  delivered  at  Austin  in 
1893  and  later,  noting  the  scorn  of  all  formalism  in  religion  and  the 
rejection  of  all  that  smacks  of  ecclesiasticism,  and  a  wdde  divergence 
will  be  manifest  between  the  young  man,  facing  for  the  first  time 
the  breaking  up  of  old  traditions,  and  the  old  man,  ripened  by  nearly 
a  half  century  of  study  and  reflection. 

Nor  is  it  a  just  matter  of  marvel  that  our  }outhful  pastor,  enter- 
ing thus  upon  his  first  ministry,  should  have  clung  lovingly  still  to 
the  old  forms  and  beliefs  which,  as  his  mind  expanded,  he  was 
wholly  to  reject.  It  is  a  tribute,  indeed,  to  his  native  strength  of 
mind  and  power  of  thought  that  he  grew  so  rapidly,  and  no  less 
marked  a  tribute  to  his  character  that  as  rapidly  as  he  grew  and  as 
the  larger  thought  took  hold  of  his  being  just  that  rapidly  he  declared 
his  new  belief,  thinking  nothing  of  wdiat  consequences  might  ensue 
but  thinking  merely  of  his  duty  to  declare  the  truth  as  he  saw  it. 

The  state  of  LTnitarianism  itself  at  that  early  date  was  not  one 
propitious  to  liberality,  as  liberality  would  now  be  understood.  It 
was  only  among  the  younger  and  more  ardent  that  the  influence  of 
Emerson  and  Parker  was  telling  markedly  and  the  younger  and 
more  ardent  were  not  the  directing  heads  of  the  church  nor  the 
dominant  factors  in  molding  the  destinies  of  the  L^nitarian  move- 
ment. 

Beginning  with  1835,  we  are  told  by  George  Willis  Cooke  in  his 
Unitarianism  in  America,  the  more  liberal  Unitarians  were  in- 
creasingly active. 

"Hodge's  Club  held  its  meetings.  'The  Dial'  was  published,  'Brook 
Farm'  Hved  its  brief  day  of  a  reformed  humanity,  Parker  began  his 
preaching  in  Boston  and  the  more  radical  young  Unitarian  preachers 
were  bravely  seeking  for  a  religion  natural  to  man  and  authenticated  by 
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the  inner  witness  of  the  truth.  The  agitation  thus  started  went  on  with 
growing  insistence  of  statement  and  earnestness  of  feeHng.  The  new 
doctrine  gained  the  interest  of  the  young  in  increasing  number.  In  pulpit 
and  on  the  platform,  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  this  new  teaching  was 
uttered  for  the  world's  hearing.  The  breeze  thus  created  seems  to  have 
grown  into  a  gale  but  the  Christian  Register  and  the  Christian  Examiner 
gave  almost  no  indication  that  it  had  blowTi  their  way.*****  All  at  once, 
however,  in  1853  it  came  into  the  greatest  prominence  as  the  result  of 
action  taken  by  the  Unitarian  Association  and  thenceforth  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  it  was  never  absent  as  a  disturbing  element  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  religious  life  of  the  Unitarian  body.  The  early  Unitarians 
were  believers  in  the  supernatural  and  in  the  miracles  of  the  New 
Testament.  They  accepted  without  question  ideas  on  the  subject  that 
had  been  entertained  by  all  Protestants  from  the  days  of  Luther  and 
Calvin.  When,  therefore,  Parker  and  the  Transcendentalists  began  to 
do  away  the  miraculous  foundations  of  Christianity  many  Unitarians 
were  quite  unprepared  to  accept  their  theories." 

yiv.  Cooke  tells  us  of  the  resolutions  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  in  1853,  in  which  the  body  declared  its  belief  in  the 
divine  origin  of  Christianity  and  the  divine  authority  of  the  gospels 
as  founded  on  a  special  and  miraculous  interposition  of  God,  and 
he  explains  that  the  activities  of  the  Association  were  interfered 
with  because  the  conservative  clnuxhes  objected  to  the  presence  of 
radicals  in  the  Association  and  the  radicals  to  the  presence  of  con- 
servatives. 

"This  controversy  was  emphasized  by  that  arising  from  the  reform 
movements  of  the  day,  especially  the  agitation  against  slavery.  Almost 
without  exception  the  radicals  belonged  to  the  anti-slavery  party,  while 
the  conservative  churches  were  generally  opposed  to  this  agitation.  As  a 
result  anti-slavery  efforts  became  a  serious  cause  of  discord  in  the 
Unitarian  churches  and  helped  to  cripple  the  resourses  of  the  Association 
and  when,  as  the  climax.  Civil  War  came  on  the  Association  was  brought 
to  a  condition  of  almost  desperate  poverty." 

This  disgression  and  these  quotations  will  afiford  a  fair  light  in 
which  to  read  the  passages  of  the  ordination  sermon.  Young  as 
yet  in  his  chosen  vocation,  and  with  this  tumult  everywhere  about 
him,  the  freedom  of  his  first  sermon  from  the  liberality  of  opinion 
which  marked  his  later  discourses  can  be  understood.  It  was  not 
ripeness  of  view,  it  was  the  tremendous  capacity  for  growth,  which 
was  the  promising  equipment  of  the  new  preacher. 

Truth  to  say.  however,  it  was  not  in  its  tone  that  the  ordination 
sermon  is  chiefly  important.  Its  significance  lies  in  a  direction 
altogether  dift'erent.     It  is  in  the  ringing  statement  of  the  minister's 
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attitude  toward  public  questions  that  what  is  at  once  an  original  and 
a  courageous  note  is  struck. 

"Whenever  a  moral  principle  is  involved  in  a  public  question, 
whether  of  trade,  or  poHtics  or  legislation  or  social  life,  the  Christian 
minister  as  a  champion  of  public  morals  is  bound  to  speak  and  act — ^to 
speak  and  act  kindly,  carefully,  dispassionately,  indeed,  but  with  all  the 
manly  freedom  of  one  who  is  responsible  only  to  his  own  conscience 
and  to  his  God." 

This,  in  very  sooth,  was  the  keynote  of  his  life.  In  these  words 
we  read  a  trumpet  call  to  his  own  soul  to  which,  ever  and  again, 
in  his  long  and  useful  and  by  no  means  uneventful  life,  a  fiery 
response  was  heard,  giving  assurance  that  his  words  on  this  occasion 
were  a  solemn  pledge  of  fidelity  to  the  highest  ideal  of  intellectual 
rectitude  and  courage.  The  time  was  but  a  few  months  distant 
when  he  should  give  token  to  his  congregation  that  he  meant  just 
what  he  said,  and  a  few  years  later,  in  the  great  crisis  which  tried 
men's  souls,  his  voice  was  to  sound  high  and  true  when  others 
should  speak  with  trembling  accents ;  but,  as  }et,  perhaps,  the  young 
man  foresaw  little  occasion  for  any  signal  exercise  of  that  inde- 
pendence of    thought   and   speech   which   he   bespoke    for   himself. 

The  occasion  came  when,  in  the  election  held  in  March,  1858, 
respectable  citizens  of  Dover,  following  a  practice  common  enough 
in  the  politics  of  that  day,  sought  with  money  and  drink  support  for 
their  candidates.  It  is  plain  that  these  things  passing  before  his  very 
eyes — for  the  first  time  perhaps  in  his  life — set  the  soul  of  the  Aoung 
pastor  aflame.  In  his  pulpit  the  Sunday  following,  March  13th, 
his  congregation  heard  from  him,  in  words  direct  and  at  times 
even  stinging,  what  was  at  once  a  rebuke  and  a  call  to  a  nobler  ideal. 

"I  shall  abstain  from  all  political  or  secular  discussion.  I  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that  here.  This  place  is  for  the  enunciation  of  God's 
eternal  Truth  and  for  the  application  of  its  maxims  to  every  phase  of 
human  work.  Alas  for  the  nation  whose  prophets  prophesy  falsely  or 
flatteringly  or  equivocally;  who  shrink  from  declaring  in  all  its  fullness 
their  holy  message  or  tone  it  down  for  the  sake  of  peace  or  whatever  else. 
The  law  of  God  may  have  faded  out  of  American  poHtics  but  it  has  not 
yet  faded  out  of  the  sky  nor  out  of  the  earth  and  if  we  delay  in  reading 
it  it  may  yet  be  written  up  and  down  our  land  in  letters  of  fire." 
Then,  growing  more  pointed  and  specific,  our  flaming  monitor 

directs  an  accusing  finger  at  those  who  have  "dispensed  through 
the  town  the  double  infamy  of  drunkenness  and  bribes,"  and  says: 
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"Men  of  property  and  standing,  and  even  with  religious  pretensions, 
have  declared  that  there  is  no  higher  law  of  morality — not  even  a  lower 
law  of  decency — in  politics  ;  that  there  is  no  room  at  the  polls  for  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  but  only  for  the  shameless  gospel  of  expediency.  Tem- 
perance men  who  might  with  one  determined  word  have  closed  every 
drinkery  in  this  city  on  the  day  of  election,  and  have  banished  liquor  from 
sight  and  ordinary  reach,  consented  to  render  rum  as  free  as  w^ater  to 
all  comers.  You  know  that  there  were  men  in  this  town  whom  God 
had  endowed  with  but  slight  power  of  resisting  temptation ;  men  who 
were  usually  found  sober  and  who  do  not  seek  temptation  if  it  is  kept 
out  of  their  path  but  upon  whose  untrained  appetite  the  presence  and 
sight  of  liquor  acts  as  does  upon  the  tiger  the  sight  of  blood.  You 
thought  it  a  light  thing  to  tempt  these  your  weaker  brethren  though 
God  out  of  Heaven  has  rolled  these  awful  words  'Cursed  be  he  who 
puteth  the  cup  to  his  neighbor's  lips.'  Your  liquor  bills,  for  last  week 
are  not  all  settled  yet.  Jehovah,  who  does  not  admit  the  plea  of 
expediency,  and  who  notes  every  stumbling  block  put  in  the  way  of  the 
weaker  of  his  children,  Jias  a  bill  against  soim-  of  us  that  no  bank 
account  can  balance." 

A  good  start  this,  right  surely,  for  a  young  preacher — a  safe 
harbinger  of  loyal  devotion  in  future  to  the  highest  behests  of  duty. 
They  were  not  mistaken  words,  those  beautiful  ones  of  Francis  and 
Frothingham — this  youthful  minister  has  sleeping  within  him  the 
celestial  fires  and  shall  speak  when  occasion  serves  hke  a  \evy 
prophet  of  old!  There  is  a  clarion  sharpness  in  these  words  which 
speaks  of  an  unusual  soul,  a  soul  cast  in  heroic  mold,  and  which 
shall  show  its  strength  and  greatness  in  every  crisis.  Xo  fear  is 
here,  no  timid  thought  of  compromise,  no  misgivings ;  the  evil  and 
the  evil-doer  are  before  him  and  with  prophetic  swiftness  he  presses 
his  trumpet  to  his  lips  and  peals  a  long-resounding  blast,  announc- 
ing the  evil  and  recalling  the  evil-doer  to  the  path  of  right.  There 
is  a  grandeur  in  these  words  that  was  to  find  a  solemn  commentar\- 
a  few  years  later  when  the  supreme  crisis  of  his  life  should  confront 
him  and  through  every  epoch  of  his  career  they  were  to  echo  and 
re-echo ! 

Of  the  early  period  of  his  pastorate  at  Dover  a  number  of  pub- 
lished sermons  exist  as  memorials  which  mav  be  dealt  with  at  this 
point  by  way  of  conclusion  to  the  present  chapter.  The  earliest, 
perhaps,  was  one  upon  the  subject  of  Inspiration  published  evidenth' 
in  the  year  of  his  ordination  by  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Company  of 
Boston.  No  copy  of  this  pamphlet  has  come  to  the  notice  of  the 
present  writer  but  the  original  manuscript  of  the  sermon  shows  bv 
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a  pencil  notation  that  it  was  published  in  a  sixteen  page  pamphlet 
by  that  firm  and  that  five  hundred  copies  of  it  were  made.  Of  the 
next  published  discourse,  however — the  next,  at  least,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  discover — a  copy  exists  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library  and  is  among  the  books  and  pamphelts  bequeathed  to  that 
library  by  Theodore  Parker  and  received  by  the  institution  on 
October  31,  1861.  The  pamphlet  had  been  printed  by  George 
Wadleigh,  printer  at  Dover,  in  1858,  and  evidently  found  its  way 
soon  after  into  the  library  of  ^Nlr.  Parker.  The  style  of  this  sermon 
is  somewhat  involved.  It  lacks  the  clearness  and  crispness  which 
characterize  his  later  sermons.  The  discourse,  however — in  reality 
a  sermon  upon  immortality,  though  entitled  The  Human  Soul — is 
finely  reasoned  and  suggests  by  its  tender  touches  the  beautiful 
sermon  The  Life  Hereafter,  written  some  forty  years  later  and 
begun  beside  the  dead  body  of  his  wife,  though  lacking  the  latter's 
pure,  chaste,  Saxon  English.  Another  copy  of  this  discourse  is  to 
be  found  among  the  celebrated  Waterman  Collection  of  pamphlets 
in  the  Congressional  Library  at  \\'ashington.  In  this  collection  also 
appears  a  sermon  entitled  Divine  Sonship  of  Man,  printed  by  G. 
Wadleigh,  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  in  1858,  and  bound  together 
with  sermons  and  addresses  by  Emerson,  Theodore  Parker  and 
Ezra  Ripley.  In  this  discourse,  by  its  tone  and  cast  of  phrase,  we 
get  for  the  first  time  suggestions  and  forehints  of  the  thinker  and 
preacher  as  he  was  to  be  when  ripened  by  the  years  and  we  detect 
those  characteristics  of  style  and  thought  which  were  in  time  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  very  man.  Doctrinally,  however,  the  discourse 
lacks  the  spirit  of  the  later  sermons — there  is  an  unmistakable  lack 
of  ripe  conviction  upon  the  question  of  the  Incarnation  and  one 
might  even  suspect  that  the  young  clergyman  was  not  wholly  free 
from  that  disposition  for  ascribing  a  Divine  origin  to  the  Bible 
which  in  his  maturer  years  he  cast  off  wholly. 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  MEANING  OF  LIFE 

BY   HENRY   HARBERS 

THERE  is  no  one,  except  he  be  one  who  cannot  think  at  all,  who 
does  not  at  times  wonder  what  life  means,  why  it  ends  in  death, 
what  comes  after,  and  why  it  is  all  a  mystery. 

Yet  while  man  has  thought  and  wondered  about  these  things 
for  thousands  of  }ears,  the  strange  fact  is  that  what  reall}'  seems 
to  be  the  most  important  truth  about  life,  the  very  facts  of  life  that 
will  lead  to  the  clearest  answer  to  the  c|uestions  of  life's  meaning 
and  destinw  are  truths  that  have  ever  been  overlooked,  unrecog- 
nized and  ignored. 

These  truths  or  facts  of  life  have  been  neglected  and  their  mean- 
ing allowed  to  pass  unrecognized,  no  doubt  because  life  is  held  to  be 
essentially  a  mystery,  the  solution  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
life  and  the  world,  but  beyond  this  life  and  the  world. 

As  it  is  the  average  man  who  would  like  to  know  what  life 
means,  why  it  is  so  uncertain  and  unecjual,  what  comes  after  death, 
and  why  it  is  all  so  mysterious,  if  he  does  not  feel  that  it  is  all  an 
insoluble  mystery  and  useless  to  attempt  to  give  a  real  solution, 
looks  for  his  solution  either  in  the  profundities  of  theology  and 
metaphysics,  or  else  the  obscurities  of  occultism.  Never  does  any- 
one seem  to  think  of  looking  to  the  actual  facts  of  life  for  the  so- 
lution of  any  questions  of  the  meaning  of  life. 

Yet  the  riddle  of  life  may  not  be  so  insoluble  after  all,  for  there 
are  things  that  plainly  indicate  what  life  is,  what  it  means,  what  its 
destiny  is,  and  why  everythng  must  be  shrouded  in  mystery  and 
uncertainty. 

The  things  or  facts  that  indicate  the  meaning  of  life  and  explain 
the  conditions  of  our  existence,  are  the  fact  that  life  is  gamelike 
in  character,  and  the  further  fact  that  life  is  dramatic  also  in  its 
character.  Life  and  the  world  is  at  once  both  a  drama  and  a  game. 
Everything  in  and  about  the  world  contributes  to  make  life  and 
the  world's  story  a  drama  and  a  game. 
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The  non-recognition  of  these  facts  is  shown  in  that  the  world's 
drama  and  the  game  of  Hfe  are  recognized  only  as  incidental  mat- 
ters and  not  as  the  essential  features.  They  are  not  seen  as  being 
the  very  things  that  the  world  exists  for,  and  that  life  here  is  meant 
to  be. 

Life's  game  and  the  world's  drama  are  seen  to  be  matters  of 
primary  importance,  only  when  we  assume  that  the  world  and  life 
in  it  are  in  real  truth  a  drama  and  a  game,  being  played  for  the 
interests  of  some  higher  world. 

How  this  world  and  life  can  be  purposely  a  drama  and  a  game 
playing  to  a  higher  world  will  be  seen  by  what  follows : 

After  a  man  has  lived  this  life  and  gone  to  Heaven  to  live 
eternally,  a  life  of  perfect  ease  and  happiness,  how  will  this  world 
and  its  affairs  look  to  him?  Will  it  not  all  look  like  some  sort  of 
huge  game,  a  game  of  life  as  we  should  say?  And  suppose  after 
many  million  years  have  passed  and  the  world  has  ceased  to  exist  as 
a  world  of  man,  everybody  being  now  in  Heaven,  it  happens  that 
someone  suggests  that  the  world's  story  or  history  be  retold  in 
play.  The  suggestion  is  adopted  and  a  stage  is  built  as  big  as  the 
world.  On  it  each  person  plays  the  part  he  took  in  the  real  life 
of  the  world,  and  the  play,  owing  to  the  fact  that  time  in  Heaven 
is  eternal  and  a  few  million  years  no  objection,  takes  just  as  long 
as  the  real  world  did  for  the  same  thing  when  it  was  real  life. 
Would  not  this  be  a  drama? 

Now  note  the  fact  that  while  this  world  would  look  to  a  per- 
son in  Heaven  exactly  like  some  sort  of  huge  game,  in  fact  be  in 
actual  truth  a  real  game,  a  repetition  of  the  world's  history  or  story 
of  action  would  not  look  like  a  game,  but  like  a  drama  and  would 
be  in  real  truth  a  drama.  Yet  all  the  difference  there  would  be 
between  the  world  of  real  life  and  a  dramatic  repetition  of  the 
world's  story  will  and  can  only  be  that  real  life  is  like  a  game,  and 
a  repetition  is  like  a  drama,  in  that  a  game's  course  of  action  is  free 
and  determined  by  the  players,  while  the  drama's  course  of  action 
is  fixed,  being  predetermined  upon.  That  the  world  and  life  should 
be  a  game,  or  like  a  game,  and  >et  be  like  a  drama,  being  a  real 
drama  if  repeated,  is  because  the  world  and  life  is  a  drama  that  is 
played  like  a  game,  or  a  game,  the  playing  of  which  is  the  telling  of 
a  drama. 

The  world  and  life,  in  being  a  game  and  drama  in  one,  shows  a 
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uniqueness  that  is  absent  in  an}-  game  or  drama  that  we  possess  in 
this  world. 

It  is  in  this  possession  at  once  of  dramatic  and  gameUke  char- 
acteristics, that  the  real  meaning  of  life  and  the  purpose  of  the  world 
must  be  sought  for. 

The  secret  appears  to  be  simply  this.  Your  life,  in  all  that  >ou 
do  in  showing  your  ambitions,  your  characteristics,  }our  passions, 
with  all  the  results  that  follow  in  the  different  situations  in  life, 
that  you  find  yourself  in,  situations  that  are  comic,  tragic,  and  ro- 
mantic, and  which  if  portrayed  upon  the  stage  would  be  called 
dramatic,  is  real!}-  and  truly  dramatic. 

Life  is  in  real  truth  the  placing  of  a  drama,  }'0ur  world  is  the 
stage,  and  your  audience  is  not  only  the  people  in  this  world,  but 
the  people  of  a  higher  or  super  world,  who  are  really  placed  in  the 
position  of  an  audience  in  relation  to  the  drama  of  life,  and  who 
undoubtedly  created  the  world  to  be  a  drama.  This  superworld 
is  the  world  that  man  dimly  recognizes  the  existence  of  when  he 
speaks  about  Heaven. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Your  life  in  all  the  things  in  which  you  take 
chances,  in  all  the  things  in  which  }0U  must  contend  and  struggle, 
in  all  the  things  in  which  }0U  must  plan,  and  in  all  the  things  in  which 
you  must  strive  to  attain  some  sort  of  skill  or  success,  all  things  that 
make  life  gamelike  and  are  analogous  to  the  elements  which  make 
the  sort  of  action  we  call  the  playing  of  a  game,  means  that  life 
is  a  true  game. 

Life  is  really  the  playing  of  a  drama  and  a  game  at  once,  and 
in  one  and  the  same  play  of  action.  It  is  a  special  form  of  game, 
for  the  playing  of  which  the  world  was  designed  and  created,  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  higher  world. 

It  is  because  life  in  this  world  combines  the  dramatic  and  game- 
like in  a  unit  play  of  action,  that  it  must  exist  under  condition  that 
it  be  mystery  to  itself,  for  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  one  of  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  a  dramatic  game,  or  gamelike  drama,  that  the 
players  know  nothing  that  will  break  up  the  course  of  dramatic 
action,  or  interfere  with  its  gamelike  character,  except  that  knowl- 
edge be  gained  as  part  of  the  dramatic  game  itself  and  in  the  course 
of  its  action. 

This  world  of  ours  is  contained  in  and  is  part  of  a  higher  world, 
order  of  reality  or  order  of  existence,  and  our  life  here  is  really  an 
episode  in  our  higher  eternal  life,  but  being  a  dramatic  game  our 
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world  must  be  isolated,  not  only  from  the  higher  world,  but  from 
other  dramatic  games  of  its  kind,  (that  is,  other  planetary  worlds,) 
and  we  must  know  nothing  save  what  we  learn  as  we  plav  the  game 
of  Hfe. 

You  came  from  the  higher  or  superworld,  a  world  of  such 
dimensions  and  with  so  many  people  as  to  be  infinite,  a  world  en- 
joying such  perfection  in  science,  skill  and  power  as  to  be  omnipo- 
tent and  absolutely  perfect,  a  world  of  immortal  people,  a  world 
in  comparison  with  which  this  world  of  ours,  which  is  to  it  really 
a  game  and  drama,  and  all  the  worlds  in  the  universe,  are  related 
about  as  the  theatres  of  New  York  are  related  to  the  whole  United 
States. 

When  you  entered  the  world  at  birth,  you  lost  all  memory  of 
your  life  in  Heaven,  in  order  that  you  should  not  bring  into  this 
world  any  knowledge,  any  memory  that  would  affect  }ou  as  a  player 
in  an  action  which  is  at  once  both  dramatic  and  gamelike.  Think 
it  over,  and  you  will  realize  that  if  30U  knew  to  a  certainty  that  you 
lived  before  your  birth,  remember  what  you  did,  how  }ou  did  things 
in  a  world  of  perfection,  this  world  could  never  continue  as  a  drama 
and  game  in  one. 

Possibly  you  still  doubt  that  this  life  and  world  is  a  dramatic 
and  gamelike  incident  or  event  in  the  life  and  order  of  a  higher 
world  of  being  or  existence.  Explain  then  why  man  is  born  under 
such  conditions  of  diversity  and  unequality ;  why  is  his  life  ruled 
so  much  by  chance?  Why  is  he  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  life? 
Why  does  injustice  exist?  Why  the  mystery  surrounding  life  and 
why  does  man  possess  free  will,  something  which  means  nothing  in 
a  pure  drama,  but  is  all  important  in  the  playing  of  any  kind  of  a 
game?  If  life  and  the  world  be  a  drama  and  a  game  in  one,  the 
meaning  of  all  these  things  becomes  plain,  and  they  have  no  clear 
meaning  in  any  other  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  life. 

Why  does  the  world  exist  as  a  drama  and  game?  Why  do  we 
have  dramas  and  games?  They  are  things  that  make  life  interest- 
ing. But  the  whole  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  life  cannot  be 
told  in  a  few  words ;  a  book  is  needed  to  tell  all. 


THE  WORD  OF  GOD  IN  NATURE 

BY   GUILFORD   WILCOX 

"In  the  beginning  was  tlie  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and 
the  Word  was  God.  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  All  things 
were  made  by  Him;  and  without  Him  was  not  anything  made  that  was 
made.  In  Him  was  Life;  and  the  Life  was  the  Light  of  men.  And  the 
Light  shineth  in  darkness ;  and  the  darkness  comprehendeth  it  not."  St. 
John,  Chapter  I.     1-5.  .         . 

"In  the  midst  of  the  sun  is  the  Light,   in  the  midst  of   the   Light   is 
the  Truth,  in  the  midst  of  the  Truth  is  the  imperishable  Being."     Vcdas. 
"After  Him  the   Shining  One,  all   shines,   from  his  light  is  lighted  this 
whole  world."     ibid. 

A  man  and  a  flower — a  dahlia,  let  us  say — are  brought  into  prox- 
imitv.  Lig-ht  of  the  defiinite  wave-length  corresponding  to  the 
color  of  the  dahlia  is  reflected  from  it  and  is  vibrated  through  space. 
The  reflected  light  vibrations  are  received  in  the  eye  of  the  man 
where  they  undergo  transformation  and  pass  on  to  the  mind.  The 
mind,  a  receiving  and  sending  station  for  many  varieties  of  vibra- 
tion, integrates  the  impression  of  the  flower  that  it  receives  from  the 
eye  and  immediatel}'  gives  it  a  certain  classification  or  category  that 
is  dependent  upon  past  experience  with  like  impressions.  That  is, 
the  mind  co-relates  this  present  impression  with  past  impressions  of 
a  like  order,  just  as  a  filing  clerk  files  a  letter  relating  to  a  special 
type  of  business  transaction  with  previous  papers  of  similar  purport. 
In  thus  filing  the  impression  away  in  the  mind  some  particular  filing 
case  or  cell,  some  individual  "aisle  of  memory"  is  re-opened.  The 
mind  of  the  man  passes  from  the  consideration  of  this  particular 
dahlia  to  that  of  other  dahlias  that  bloomed  long  ago  in  his  mother's 
garden  and  from  the  thought  of  dahlias  and  gardens  it  passes  to 
thought  of  his  mother.  He  recalls  that  he  has  not  communicated 
with  her  for  a  long  time,  and,  in  order  to  make  amends,  resolves  to 
send  her  a  telegram.  Seated  at  his  desk  an  idea  or  ideas  of  definite 
significance  appeal  to  him  as  worthy  of  conveyance.  His  mind  is 
"made  up."     A  command  goes  out  from  the  mind,  a  command  that 
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is  vibrated  through  the  nerves  of  the  body  to  the  muscles  of  the 
hand.  The  command  to  write.  The  hand,  trained  to  co-ordinate 
with  mind,  obeys.  The  ideas  of  the  mind  are  clothed  in  certain  con- 
^■entional,  man-designed,  s\mbols.  These  take  the  form  of  black 
marks  of  a  pecrdiar  configuration  that  contrast  with  the  white  of  the 
paper.  The  ideas  are  thus  reduced  to  a  form  in  which  they  are 
intelligible,  through  the  medium  of  Light,  to  other  minds.  The 
message  can  now  be  read  by  the  operator  to  whom  it  is  submitted. 
This  individual  transmutes  the  symbology  of  the  more  or  less  stable 
written  characters  into  an  instantaneous  symbology  of  dots  and 
dashes  that  are  formed  by  alternately  opening  and  closing  an  electric 
circuit.  These  dots  and  dashes  are  received  at  another  point  as 
individual  clicks  of  sound  that  are  significant  to  the  trained  ear  of 
the  receiving  operator  who  transmutes  them  back  again  into  written 
characters. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  illustration  further,  let  us  now 
assume  that  the  message  has  to  be  relayed  to  another  city  by  radio. 
In  this  event  the  characters  of  the  written  message  are  pronounced 
by  voice  into  the  microphone  of  a  transmitter.  The  sound  waves 
are  thus  impressed  upon  the  electromagnetic  carrier  wave  that 
accompanies  the  current  in  the  transmitting  apparatus.  These 
waves,  carrying  the  sound  impression — which  in  turn  carry  the 
ideas  of  the  message — are  oscillated  at  the  spark  gap  into  the  ether. 
At  a  distant  receiving  set,  tuned  to  receive  waves  of  just  this  wave- 
length, the  impressed  sound  waves  are  delivered  back  to  a  material 
system  and  their  message  of  articulated  human  words  is  conveyed 
to  the  intended  recipient. 

The  foregoing  hypothetical  incident  has  to  do  in  its  entirety  with 
an  operation  of  the  Word  in  nature — i.  e.,  the  conveyance  of  words, 
thoughts,  ideas  or  intelligence.  From  the  time  of  their  original 
conception  by  the  sender  to  their  reception  by  the  addressee  the 
words  or  ideas  of  the  message  took  various  forms.  There  was  the 
originating  stimulus — the  memory  rotating  light  vibrations  received 
from  the  dahlia — that  preceded  the  formation  of  the  ideas  in  the 
mind.  There  was  an  interval  when  the  formless  idea  existed  only 
in  some  vague  fashion  in  the  mind  of  the  sender.  There  was  a  stage 
during  which  the  ideas  were  being  flashed  through  the  nerves  of 
the  arm  and  hand  and  being  given  concrete  expression  in  the  conven- 
tional symbols  of  the  familiar  tongue.  There  was  an  instant  when 
cognizance  was  taken  of  the  words  by  another  mind.  There  was  an 
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instant  when  the  words  existed  in  the  form  of  electric  pulses  trav- 
eling along  a  wire.  There  was  another  stage  in  which  the}-  again 
existed  in  s\mbolic  characters  and  came  under  the  purview  of  other 
human  minds.  There  was  an  instant  when  they  existed  in  the  form 
of  sound  wa\es,  or  as  alternate  rarefactions  and  compressions  of 
the  material  atmosphere.  There  was  an  instant  when  they  existed 
as  an  impression  upon  an  electromagnetic  carrier  wave  that  was  ex- 
panding to  infinit}-  through  the  ether.  There  was  an  instant  when 
with  the  carrier  wave  the  words  were  re-integrated  from  the  ether 
to  another  material  system  and  when  the  radio  waves  were  changed 
back  to  sound  waves.  Finally,  there  was  the  stage  when  the  words 
came  to  the  awareness  of  the  person  to  whom  they  were  directed. 

The  incident  illustrates  how  closely  such  things  as  light,  sound, 
electricity,  magnetism,  matter,  mind  and  thought  are  inter-related. 
It  also  indicates  how  the  mind  is  resonated  and  stimulated  to  think- 
ing by  the  vibrations  of  light  that  reach  it  from  an  object  and  how 
mind,  in  its  turn,  has  power  to  initiate  vibrations  that,  through 
auxiliary  agencies,  may  be  changed  into  many  forms. 

Thousands  of  years  before  anything  was  scientiiically  known  of 
the  emission  and  absorption  of  electromagnetic  radiation  the  word, 
LIGHT,  was  employed  in  the  expression  of  both  natural  and  spir- 
itual ideas.  The  word  itself  and  all  kindred  words  that  have  come 
down  to  us — such  as  "luminous,"  "illuminate."  lucid,"  "elucidate," 
"enlighten,"  "enlightenment,"  "bright."  "brighten,"  etc., — are  used 
in  ordinary  speech  and  writing  more  frequently  to  express  ideas 
relating  to  mental  excellence  and  wisdom  than  they  are  used  in  con- 
nection with  ideas  relating  to  natural  light.  In  reality,  no  one  can 
write  or  utter  many  sentences  upon  any  subject  without  introducing 
words  or  terms  that  have  a  direct  or  a  veiled  reference  to  Light. 
Even  the  physicist,  describing  his  investigations  of  natural  light,  is 
sometimes  caught  speaking  of  the  measures  he  is  taking  to  "throw 
light  on  the  subject,"  or  conveying  the  impression — in  no  sense 
untrue — that  light  may  be  thrown  upon  itself. 

In  ancient  philosophic  and  religious  literatures  Light  is  used 
synonymously  with  "Truth,"  "Righteousness,"  "Wisdom,"  "the 
Word,"  etc.  In  the  \"edic  hymns  Light  is  referred  to  as  "Sacrifice" 
and  this  idea  is  allied  with  the  occidental  concept  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  "Light  of  the  World." 

The  ancient  and  the  modern  civilization  sought  Truth  along  very 
different  paths  but  it  is  more  and  more  evident  that  all  paths  with 
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which  Light  is  involved  lead  at  last  to  the  same  goal.  The  more 
complete  our  knowledge  of  vibratory  science  becomes  the  clearer 
does  it  appear  that  Light,  even  as  revealed  in  nature,  is  just  what 
the  ancients  deemed  it  to  be — i.  e.  the  Word,  Truth,  Wisdom,  and 
Sacrifice. 

That  Light, ^  or  vibration,  is  both  the  Word  and  the  means  by 
which  the  Word  is  conveyed  can  be  observed  in  the  incident  out- 
lined above.  Vibration  is  thus  revealed  by  modern  science  and 
technology  as  the  fundamental  basis  of  all  human  language  and 
symbology  and  the  only  means  by  which  intelligence  may  be  con- 
veyed from  mind  to  mind. 

That  Light  in  its  relations  with  matter  is  Truth  itself  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  realized  by  physicists.  Light  never  steals  or 
takes  anything  unto  itself.  \\  hatever  wave-length  or  quantity  of 
energy  is  imparted  to  it  by  a  material  resonating  system  is  always — 
whenever  and  wherever  it  meets  another  material  system — handed 
back  to  matter  again  in  the  same  measure  and  definite  magnitude 
of  energy. 

That  Light  is  Wisdom  itself  follows  from  the  fact  that  it  com- 
bines the  idea  and  the  expression  of  the  idea.  Being  the  sole  inter- 
mediary between  separate  particles  and  entities  Light  alone  can  be 
the  essence  of  Wisdom. 

Light  is  Sacrifice.  Consider  a  modern  radio  transmitting  appar- 
atus in  which  the  alternating  current  waves  are  oscillating  at  the 
spark  gap  into  the  ether.  In  such  a  system  the  current  that  was 
ascending  in  one  direction  is  brought  to  a  limit,  declines  in  the 
opposite  direction,  is  reversed  in  polarity  at  the  spark  gap  and  sac- 
rificed to  the  ether.  That  is,  a  portion  of  the  electromagnetic  energy 
that  accompanies  every  moving  electron  or  electric  current  is  given 
up  or  dies  to  matter  in  the  spark  gap. 

Consider  also  the  tiny  atomic  resonating  systems  that  emit  visi- 
ble light.  Electrons  revolving  in  the  outer  orbits  of  a  heated  or  ex- 
cited atom  fall  inward  towards  the  inert  proton.  As  they  descend  to 
inner  energy  levels  something  which  actuated  them  in  the  outer 
orbits  is  lost.  In  this  system,  too,  there  is  no  doubt  a  reversal  of 
polarity  in  which  electromagnetic  energy  is  given  up  to  the  ether. 
Light  is  Sacrifice. 

1  The  word,  Light,  as  used  herein  is  employed  in  the  comprehensive  sense 
that  includes  all  vibration.  The  whole  gradient  of  electromagnetic  vibration  is 
implied  together  with  sound  and  other  probable  forms  of  vibration. 
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Milleniums  ago  Job  pondered  over  the  "dwelling-place  of  Light."' 
Today,  though  we  have  learned  much  about  light  in  a  physical  way, 
there  are  none  who  know  the  dwelling-place  of  Light;  neither  are 
there  any  who  know  where  Light  begins  and  ends  or  if  it  has  begin- 
ning and  ending.  But  we  do  know  that  Light  is  a  relative  thing  that 
steps  down  through  an  unknown  number  of  octaves  from  infinitely 
short  to  indefinitely  long  waves.  The  shortest  known  vibrations  at 
the  present  time  are  those  of  Millikan's  lately  discovered  "cosmic 
rays"  which  have  a  beginning  wave  length  of  .00038  Angstroem  imits 
and  a  frequency  of  78919  vibrations  per  second.  They  are  believed 
to  arise  from  the  minute  disturbance  imparted  to  the  ether  when  the 
primordial  hydrogen  protons  combine  to  form  heavier  elements. 
From  this  rarefied  beginning — if  it  is  the  real  beginning  of  vibra- 
tion— Light  progressively  steps  down  through  about  35  symmetrical 
octaves  to  a  point  where  the  far  intra-red  region  of  natural  vibra- 
tions merges  into  the  region  of  electrical  vibration  artificially  gener- 
ated by  men.  From  this  point.  A^420u,  to  the  wave-length  of  the 
industrial  60  cycle  alternating  current,  A=5200  kilometers,  is  about 
33  octaves  more.  This  may  by  no  means  be  taken  as  marking  the 
long-wave  limit  of  vibration.  As  the  wave-length  and  frequency 
of  vibration  is  governed  by  the  physical  dimensions  and  periods  of 
the  resonating  systems  involved  there  is  no  conceivable  long  wave 
limit  short  of  the  dimensions  of  the  greatest  suns  and  stellar  systems. 

The  light  octave,  it  may  be  recalled,  is  identical  in  structure 
with  the  musical  octave — i.  e.  the  frequency  of  vibration  is  halved 
or  doubled  with  the  beginning  of  each  successive  octave  in  progres- 
sing respectively  toward  the  long  wave  and  short  wave  regions  of 
the  radiation  gradient.  Etherial  radiation  thus  forms  a  progres- 
sive "Jacob's  Ladder"  upon  which  creative  power  descends  and 
ascends  between  the  Primal  Source  and  the  divergent  categories  of 
Being.  Light  is  the  vibratory  and  supervisory  power  of  Deity  over 
differentiated  essence  and  the  unifying  relation  between  all  diverg- 
ing substances  and  entities.  The  different  octaves  are  representa- 
tive of  gradations  of  differential  essence  in  connection  with  which 
life  and  intelligence  in  different  forms  and  degrees  is  possible. 

Light,  it  will  be  inferred,  alters  in  quality  and  significance  as  it 
varies  through  the  long  gradient  of  octaves.  Its  wave-length  and 
frequency  are  a  sort  of  mirror-image  of  the  size  and  orbital  periods 
of  the  resonating  systems  that  give  rise  to  the  vibration  and  these, 
as  has  been  implied,  vary  from  the  dimensions  of  the  minute  hydro- 
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gen  proton  to  those  of  stars  and  universes.  Wave-length  is  the 
ultimate  and  natural  yardstick  of  dimension  and  space  as  frequency 
is  the  fundamental  measure  of  Time.  They  are  the  pulse  and 
period  of  the  vibrating  cosmos  itself,  which  varying  through  the 
long  vibration  gradient,  bring  in,  in  due  season,  the  periods  and  con- 
ditions of  matter  through  which  the  diverse  categories  evolve. 
Light  emitted  by  an  individual  resonating  system  is  monochromatic 
in  character  and  such  vibration  "falls  in"  in  its  natural  order  in 
the  great  procession  of  light. 

The  analogy  between  light  and  sound  is  often  remarked.  Indeed 
there  is  much  more  than  analog}'  existing  between  these  two  t}pes  of 
vibration ;  there  exists  a  direct  reciprocal  and  reversible  relation- 
ship between  them.  Sound  is  readily  convertible  into  electromag- 
netic vibration  and  this  into  sound,  as  we  have  noted  before.  The 
tones  of  music  and  the  spectral  series  of  light  are  akin  and  the  char- 
acter of  both  are  due  primarily  to  the  quality,  symmetry  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  emitting  resonators.  The  resonators  that  emit  light  are 
the  well  ordered  cosmically  constructed  atoms  and  material  com- 
pounds wdiile  musical  resonators  are  the  artfully  devised  instru- 
ments of  men.  Musical  resonators  may  also  be  deemed  aggregates 
of  atomic  systems  brought  into  certain  juxtapositions  and  conditions 
of  strain  whereby  they  vibrate  and  harmonic  sound,  of  musical 
tones,  is  produced. 

Electromagnetic  vibration  and  sound  are  thus  observed  to  arise 
from  the  disturbance  of  matter  or  essence.  There  is,  however,  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  two  types  of  vibration.  Light  vi- 
brates through  the  medium  of  the  ether.  Sound,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  "of  the  earth,  earthly"  and  vibrates  only  through  material  medi- 
ums at  a  velocity  that  is  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  velocity  of  Light. 

It  would  seem  that  these  two  forms  of  vibration,  the  electromag- 
netic and  sound,  which  appear  to  vibrate  on  two  sides  of  matter, 
form  two  dimensions  of  an  all  embracing  system  of  cosmic  vibra- 
tion which  might  be  given  the  name  of  Light  in  an  all  inclusive 
sense.  If  two  sides  of  Light  are  respresented  in  electromagnetic 
vibration  and  sound  vibration  there  must  be  yet  another  dimension 
of  Light  so  that  it  has  the  three  dimensions  that  make  of  it  the 
reciprocal  of  matter. 

What,  then,  is  this  third  dimension  of  Light?  There  is  no  other 
name  that  we  can  give  it  but  that  of  Life.  Does  not  Life  also 
consist  of  an  immense  Jacob's  Ladder  of  vibration  that  varies  in 
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character  according  to  the  resonating  s\stems — i.  e.  the  genera, 
species  and  individuals — from  which  it  emanates? 

The  electromagnetic  vibration  gradient  and  the  life  gradient  are 
similar  in  their  manner  of  unfoldment.  I'oth  must  first  exist  in  a 
high  frequenc}'  or  unevolved  form  before  they  may  exist  in  low  fre- 
quenc}'  or  evolved  forms.  The  high  frequencies  of  tiny  resonating 
systems  and  the  short  life  periods  of  the  lower  forms  of  life  are 
analogous. 

Life  would  appear  to  also  have  this  in  common  with  electromag- 
netic vibration  that  it  is  a  thing  of  two  planes,  the  material  and  the 
etherial  or  spiritual.  Just  as  natural  light — the  soul  of  matter — 
seemingly  dies  to  matter  as  the  light  ray  slips  away  into  the  ether, 
so  the  life  of  the  creature  appears  to  die  as  the  bodily  functions 
discontinue.  But  as  we  know,  and  have  physically  proved,  that  the 
energy  that  dies  at  once  place  and  time  in  matter  as  intra-atomic 
energy  is  born  through  the  medium  of  Light  in  like  measure  and 
quality  in  a  kindred  resonating  system — however  distant  in  time  and 
space — can  we  not  assume  the  same  for  life,  another  type  of  Light? 
When  life  slips  away  from  the  failing  body  it  must,  if  it  obe}s  the 
same  laws  as  natural  light,  pass  an  interval — either  small  or  great — 
in  the  etherial  medium  (heaven?).  However,  if  a  kindred  reson- 
ating system  is  made  accessible  to  it — i.  e.  a  male  and  female  of 
kindred  characteristics — it  may  be  born  again  in  another  living 
form. 

We  observed  how  readily  the  electromagnetic  waves  "carry"  the 
sound  waves.  May  not  the  shorter  wave-length  rays  of  natural 
light  carry  life  waves  as  well?  Is  this  not  the  secret  of  how  living 
types  are  reflected  by  Light  from  planet  to  planet  ?  Is  it  not  proba- 
ble that  all  the  potentialities  of  sound,  life  and  mind  are  stepped 
down  to  us  from  the  Primal  Source  of  Light  through  a  vibration 
gradient  of  unknown  length? 

I  must  leave  this  fascinating  subject  at  this  point  to  take  it  up 
again  perhaps  in  other  papers.  The  study  of  Light  in  all  of  its 
natural  and  psychic  aspects  should,  I  believe,  be  among  the  very 
earliest  to  be  introduced  to  the  adolescent  intellect.  Just  now  the 
scientific  evidence  concerning  Light  is  incomplete  and  exists  in 
fragmentary  form  scattered  through  the  technical  literature  of  a 
dozen  sciences.  These  loose  ends  should  be  brought  together  and 
co-ordinated  for  it  is  Light  itself  that  forms  the  one  continuous 
thread  through  all  nature  and  knowledge  of  nature.     All   human 
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knowledge   could  well  be   re-arranged   according   to   their   natural 
sequences  and  relations  in  the  Light  gradient. 

The  laws  of  light  propagation  and  reception  when  they  shall 
have  been  deciphered  and  co-ordinated  in  their  entirety  will  be  found 
to  form  the  basic  expression  of  all  that  is  at  present  true  in  mathe- 
matics, music  and  religion,  and  to  form  a  science  of  nature  that  can 
only  be  equalled  by  arithmetic  for  exactitude.  Once  perfected,  this 
synthetized  All-science  would  serve  equally  well  as  the  foundation 
study  for  all  scientific,  aesthetic  and  priestly  careers  and  in  the  realm 
of  human  affairs  Light  would,  for  the  first  time,  become  the  true 
intermediary  between  divergent  minds  just  as  it  ever  is  the  inter- 
mediary between  divergent  particles  of  essence.  However  their 
paths  might  diverge  in  later  years  men  grounded  as  boys  in  this 
cosmic  science  could  never  overlook  the  Thread  that  runs  through 
all  and  the  separatistic  opinions  and  dissensions  that  mark  our  con- 
temporary era  would  no  longer  arise. 


GETTING  AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  OUR  CORRUPTIOX 

BY  ROLLING    SOMERVILLE 

FOR  those  of  us  who  sincerely  feel  that  corruption  is  growing 
in  politics  and  in  general,  here  would  seem  a  simple  enough 
summary  of  the  thing: — A  world  growing  in  corruption  is  a  world 
in  which  the  more  corruptible  people  are  growing  in  power.  It  is  a 
world  in  which  the  people  who  would  have  things  otherwise  are  los- 
ing the  necessary  power.  Those  who  would  cannot,  and  those  who 
can  will  not,  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things.  Realization  of  this 
marks  the  proper  beginning  of  any  thought  and  effort  towards  im- 
provement. 

How  can  one  speak  of  improvement  after  saving  that  those  who 
would  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things  cannot  do  so?  It  is  be- 
cause a  better  state  can  often  be  hoped  of  the  somewhat  distant 
future  than  of  the  immediate  future.  By  allowing  themselves  a 
greater  length  of  time  for  the  task,  and  husbanding  their  resources, 
the  less  corruptible  among  us  can  effect  good  changes  almost  with- 
out limit.  It  is  the  patient  focusing  of  effort  and  power  alone  which 
brings  about  good  things.  It  is  the  focusing  of  effort  and  power 
which  is  to  say  it  is  purpose,  which  binds  together  all  time,  all  days 
and  generations,  thereby  giving  meaning  and  value  to  all.  What  a 
relief  to  think  that  good  things  which  are  absent  and  impossible  at 
present  yet  exist  in  the  possibilities  lying  before  us ! 

Of  course  this  belief  in  vast  possibilities  lying  before  us  makes 
many  of  us  wax  weak  in  present  effort.  Over-confidence  comes  be- 
fore a  slipping  and  a  backward  slide.  (There  is  indeed  no  progress 
for  us  except  that  progress  which  we  make  with  our  ow-n  efforts.) 
Now  this  devitalizing  over-confidence  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  present  widespread  pessimism  as  to  the  possibility 
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of  spiritually  rejuvenating  civilization,  hang  very  much  like  mill- 
stones about  our  neck.  Both  weigh  us  down  far  more  than  we 
are  wont  to  admit.     Both  act  as  aids  to  the  forces  of  decadence. 

Both  are  great  enemies  of  ours.  Between  the  extremes  of  pop- 
ular optimism  and  high-brow  pessimism  lies  of  course  the  golden 
mean  of  action,  of  amelioration,  of  efifort  which  is  focused  and 
which  makes  good  things  to  come.  The  necessity  and  way  of  fo- 
cusing is  indeed  too  little  realized  by  the  people  who  would  have 
the  world  grow  ever  less  corrupt.  It  is  too  little  realized  by  the 
dutiful,  that  is  by  those  who  endeavor  to  act  with  regard  to  the 
interest  of  the  human  whole.  Instead  of  acting  as  a  well  united, 
focused  body,  the  dutiful  everywhere  stand  noticeably  scattered. 
Thev  lack  common  impulse  to  come  to  the  aid  of  one  another  and 
to  make  their  weight  felt  at  the  points  where  their  weight  is  needed 
above  all  other  things.  They  stand  helpless  in  the  face  of  the  great- 
est and  most  widespread  age  of  corruption  which  has  ever  found 
the  human  race.  Their  voice  is  of  all  things  like  that  of  the  lamb 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  It  shows  no  power.  It  inspires  no  fear. 
It  is  the  voice  of  deep  distress. 

During  war  we  have  all  witnessed  how  dutifulness  and  idealism 
can  be  made  to  flow  into  the  channels  which  serve  the  interests  of 
a  special  class  of  rulers  or  manufacturers  or  even  laborers  as 
against  the  interests  of  the  whole  state.  During  war  the  enslave- 
ment of  idealism,  its  wounding  and  partial  destruction,  is  verily 
wTit  red.  The  aftermath  of  disillusion,  disgust  and  decadence 
fully  verifies  the  thing.  Now  the  diversion  of  idealism  which  is 
very  evident  during  war  also  goes  on  during  peace,  as  things  now 
are  in  this  tmfinished  world  of  ours.  Notice  how  often  advertise- 
ments which  are  not  of  the  "statement  of  fact"  variety  appeal  to 
the  higher,  deeper,  and  more  generalized  wants  and  fears.  Un- 
doubtedly "it  pays  to  advertise."  It  pays  the  advertiser  to  capture 
all  he  can  of  our  interest  in  ourselves  and  as  well  in  our  families 
and  communities,  whether  or  not  it  pays  the  community  itself. 
Even  in  the  drives  for  charity,  there  is  little  regard  for  things  other 
than  "getting  results."  "Five  dollars  will  save  a  life"  is  a  fine  slo- 
gan for  opening  up  the  pocketbooks  of  men;  and  it  seems  a  pity  that 
it  will  save  a  life  for  a  very  short  while  only.  It  also  seems  a  pity 
to  ask  whether  such  exaggeration  will  not  eventually  dull  the  char- 
itable spirit !    And  so  on  the  whole  all  interests  squeeze  and  suck  at 
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the  strength  of  our  sympathies  and  loves,  and  leave  us  somewhat 
weaker  at  the  end  of  every  year.  \\'e  become  weaker,  and,  by 
way  of  self-protective  compensation,  harder  and  more  thoughtful 
of  ourselves.     The  age  sinks  deeper  into  egoism. 

It  is  truly  difficult  to  realize  the  dutiful  everywhere  are  deplor- 
ably lacking  in  unity  as  a  group.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  it  even 
when  our  eyes  and  ears  tell  us  it  is  surel}-  so.  For  we  are  wont  to 
think  of  dutifulness  as  a  rather  self-sufficient  affair.  Many  of  us 
resent  the  idea  that  "an  honest  man  has  a  poor  show."  We  resent 
it,  but  we  give  little  critical  consideration  to  it.  The  fact  is  that  an 
extremel}'  dishonest  man  has  about  as  poor  a  show  on  the  whole 
as  the  opposite  extreme  in  the  way  of  an  honest  man.  It  is  the 
lukewarm  to  whom  all  blessings  seem  to  flow,  at  present.  In  hon- 
esty, the  "point  of  diminishing  returns"  is  soon  reached;  from  this 
point  on,  the  more  scrupulous  }ou  are,  the  greater  is  }"our  handi- 
cap, your  chances  of  bankruptc}'  or  other  loss.  As  competition 
grows,  the  general  plane  of  practice  in  every  field  is  set  b}-  the  least 
scrupulous  man  who  succeeds  in  that  field.  If  they  would  survive 
in  that  field,  the  others  must  sooner  or  later  move  towards  the 
plane  of  the  least  scrupulous.  ]Men  say  with  a  certain  truth  that 
they  are  "forced  to  do  it,"  and  they  seldom  feel  pangs  of  conscience, 
but  the  fact  w^e  need  to  remember,  is  that  they  actualh'  do  it — that 
it  is  the  tendency  wherever  there  is  competition. 

Every  phase  of  life  is  of  course  more  or  less  filled  with  com- 
petition, and  that  brings  us  to  the  appalling  possibilit}',  which  as 
we  study  it,  seems  more  and  more  a  certainty,  that  on  the  whole 
scruples  are  declining.  On  the  whole,  survival  in  power  and  pos- 
sessions goes  more  and  more  to  the  strongest  in  "immediate  values," 
such  as  cunning  and  self-interest.  Consideration  for  others,  con- 
sideration for  the  human  whole,  acts  always  as  an  immediate  handi- 
cap.    No  wonder  decadence  has  stolen  upon  the  world ! 

In  a  true  sense,  any  active  interest  in  society  is  an  "investment" 
of  self-interest.  For  the  time  being,  we  suffer  a  certain  loss,  but  in 
time  (with  society  properly  organized  for  such  an  extremely  impor- 
tant thing)  full  return  with  interest  is  to  be  expected.  What  we 
have  a  right  to  complain  of  then,  is  not  that  we  suft'er  an  immedi- 
ate loss  in  interesting  ourselves  in  society,  but  that  society  is  still 
childishly  unaware  that  it  is  under  real  obligation  to  meet,  as  far 
as  possible,  its  payments.  What  we  have  a  right  to  complain  of  is  the 
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fact  that  there  is  being  developed  no  "machinery"  for  rewarding 
the  higher  human  excellences,  such  as  the  higher  degrees  of  honesty 
and  courage.  On  the  lower  levels  of  human  activity,  the  monetary 
system  sustains  reciprocity  among  men  fairly  well.  ]\Ien  give  and 
take  of  much  stviff  and  services  through  the  medium  of  "currency." 
On  the  higher  levels  of  human  activity,  however,  there  is  really 
nothing  to  sustain  reciprocity  among  men.  Therefore  reciprocity 
here  is  not  being  sustained.  On  these  levels  those  who  give  of  their 
stuff  and  services  receive  in  turn  little  and  seldom.  It  has  become 
more  and  more  a  one-sided  affair.  Have  not  all  of  us  heard  of  the 
increasing  disproportion  within  the  last  hundred  years  between  the 
monetary  returns  for  mere  commercial  service  as  compared  with 
that  for  more  humane  services  such  as  those  of  the  teacher  and 
research  worker?  Truly,  the  problem  of  curing  the  world  of  its 
decadence  is  the  problem  of  sustaining  reciprocity  on  the  higher 
levels  of  human  life.  It  is  the  problem  of  showing  dutifvil  men 
everywhere  their  duty  to  sustain  one  another — to  support, — or  as 
we  often  say,  "back"  one  another — more  wdiole-heartedly.  In  pol- 
itics, in  business,  and  in  everything  else,  eternally  confronting  us 
is  the  problem  of  taking  up  for  the  dutiful  man,  the  man  with  a 
conscience,  the  man  who  considers  his  fellows  as  a  whole. 

For  many  ages  the  idea  has  prevailed  that  the  universe  on  the 
whole  acts  to  support  the  good  man  and  to  bring  the  evil  to  destruc- 
tion. This  idea,  like  that  of  "automatic  progress,"  is  certainly  very 
pleasant  to  those  of  us  who  held  to  it,  and  certainly  very  deaden- 
ing to  our  efforts.  If  only  we  can  believe  that  nature,  or  even 
human  nature,  works  on  the  whole  for  the  well-being  of  the  dutiful, 
we  can  avoid  so  much  effort  in  his  behalf !  But  it  is  not  so.  There 
is  neither  automatic  progress  not  automatic  reward  for  the  good 
man.  Sadly  we  learn  that  the  support  of  the  good  man  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  a  real  struggle  against  human  nature,  a  real  struggle 
against  this  world  of  the  majority,  the  flesh  and  the  devil.  It  is 
the  real  struggle  of  human  life.  According  as  we  become  aware 
of  the  thing,  and  conduct  ourselves  properly  with  it  all  in  mind, 
can  we  hope  that  amelioration  will  set  in,  that  the  good  and  dutiful 
among  men  will  gain  in  power  and  means  for  improving  the  world. 
The  dutiful  need  become  aware  of  the  great  need  for  their  coopera- 
tion in  behalf  of  their  own  special  interests  as  a  group.  A  peculiar 
and  all-important  group  they  are,  indeed.     And  it  is  only  in  being 
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true  to  their  own  "group-self"  that  they  can  hope  to  be  true  to 
humankind.  The  special  interest  of  the  dutiful  as  a  group  gathers 
into  itself  all  other  interests,  and  therein  fully  simplifies  the  prob- 
lem of  accelerating  social  and  moral  progress.  It  gives  a  bulls-eye, 
a  point  of  unity,  to  our  at  present  conflicting  ideals  and  efforts  to 
improve  mankind's  well-being. 


THE  DIGNITY  OF  MATTER 

BY  WILLIAM  ALPHONSO  MURRILL 

IN  the  olden  days,  anything  material  was  spurned  Uke  the  dirt 
beneath  one's  feet,  and  only  force  and  spirit  were  esteemed 
worthy  of  attention.  Matter  was  then  considered  inert,  formless, 
and  degrading;  but  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  modern  science  have 
lifted  it  up  from  its  low  position  and  placed  it  upon  a  pedestal. 
Matter  as  formerly  conceived  has  vanished  and  energy  has  taken 
its  place. 

Consider  the  atom,  which  in  days  gone  by  could  neither  be 
divided  nor  analyzed.  Every  atom  is  now  known  to  be  a  little  sys- 
tem in  itself,  with  definite  elements  definitely  arranged,  and  most  of 
them  moving  at  terrific  speed.  In  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  for  example, 
there  are  two  tiny  particles ;  a  nucleus,  or  proton,  at  the  center  and 
an  electron  moving  around  it  at  the  rate  of  1300  miles  per  second. 
Although  the  nucleus  is  2000  times  smaller  than  the  electron,  the 
mysterious  attraction  between  the  two  holds  the  latter  in  its  orbit  as 
the  earth  is  held  by  the  sun.  If  the  electrons  were  three  inches  in  di- 
ameter, the  diameter  of  its  orbit  would  be  7200  feet,  which  is 
another  way  of  saying  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  atom  is 
space. 

There  are  ninety-two  elements,  all  built  up  from  hydrogen,  which 
is  the  simplest.  In  the  hotter  stars,  extreme  temperatures  prevent 
combination,  so  they  are  all  pure  hydrogen ;  but  upon  cooling  the 
hydrogen  atoms  gradually  unite  to  form  the  other  elements  in  suc- 
cession. Four  hydrogen  atoms,  for  example,  unite  to  form  a 
helium  atom,  which  has  four  protons  packed  together  in  its  nucleus 
and  two  electrons  revolving  about  it  in  distinct,  fixed  orbits.  Next 
comes  the  element  lithium,  with  three  electrons ;  beryllium,  with 
four ;  boron,  with  five ;  carbon,  with  six ;  nitrogen,  with  seven ;  oxy- 
gen, with  eight ;  and  so  on  up  to  uranium,  with  ninety-two  electrons 
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moving-  with  a  speed  of  125,000  miles  per  second  about  a  single 
nucleus  composed  of  protons. 

Xot  quite  all  of  the  ninety-two  elements  have  been  discovered — 
numbers  85  and  87  are  still  missing — but  chemists  know  where  to 
look  for  them  and  something  of  their  properties,  just  as  astron- 
omers have  located  and  described  unknown  heavenly  bodies  in 
the  past.  After  the  discovery  of  argon  and  terrestrial  helium, 
toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Ramsay  obtained  neon,  xenon. 
and  krypton  from  liquid  air ;  celium  was  discovered  by  Urbain  a 
few  }"ears  ago ;  and  two  additional  elements  were  reported  by 
Noddack  in  1925.  The  following  }ear  was  a  notable  one  for 
America  because  of  the  discovery  of  illinium  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  after  five  years  of  patient  research.  The  new  element  was 
named  for  the  university  and  the  state. 

By  analyzing  the  light  of  the  various  stars  with  the  spectro- 
scope, it  is  possible  to  determine  the  presence  of  carbon,  calcium, 
and  other  elements  as  the}-  are  formed.  The  yellow  light  of  our 
sun  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  sodium.  The  various 
elements  differ  greatly  in  their  properties.  Helium  gas,  for  exam- 
ple, is  much  more  valuable  for  balloons  than  hydrogen  because  it 
is  inert,  like  nitrogen,  and  cannot  be  set  on  fire  with  explosive 
bullets.  Argon  is  another  inert  element,  with  its  bonds  of  attrac- 
tion satisfactorily  balanced  among  themselves;  while  potassium, 
with  one  more  electron,  is  exceedingly  active.  One  inert  element 
in  a  compound  may  readily  wreck  it :  this  is  the  basis  of  explo- 
sives. 

The  attraction  of  matter  for  matter  is  a  remarkable  thing.  In 
the  heavens,  we  call  it  gravitation ;  between  two  surfaces,  adhe- 
sion;  among  the  molecules  of  a  solid,  cohesion;  and  in  the  atom, 
the  electrical  attraction  between  positive  and  negative  particles. 
\\'hat  a  power  there  must  be  in  the  tiny  hydrogen  proton  to  hold 
an  electron  t-wo  thousand  times  its  size  rotating  a  considerable 
distance  a'v\'ay  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  hundred  miles  a  second! 
Atoms  combine  into  molecules  because  of  their  mutual  attractions, 
and  some  of  these  combinations  are  so  complicated  as  to  be 
almost  beyond  human  comprehension. 

When  we  pass  be}ond  the  sphere  of  chemical  reaction,  there 
are  other  forces  that  determine  the  state  of  matter,  whether  solid, 
liquid,  or  gaseous.     Suppose  these  three  conditions  of  matter  were 
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impossible,  or  even  one  was  lacking,  what  would  become  of  the 
earth — and  the  universe?  If  air  could  only  exist  as  a  liquid;  if 
water  could  only  be  solid;  if  a  nebula  must  always  remain  an 
attenated  gas ! 

The  sun  is  not  only  the  mother  of  the  earth  but,  like  a  true 
mother,  is  continually  giving  of  itself  to  supply  the  light  and 
heat — without  which  life  on  the  earth's  surface  would  be  impos- 
sible. Four  million  tons  of  the  sun's  substance  is  being  poured 
out  into  space  every  second  in  the  form  of  electromagnetic  waves ; 
and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  countless  myriads  of  other  stars ; 
some  of  which,  at  least,  will  entirely  disappear  in  this  way.  ^\'hat 
becomes  of  all  this  energy?  Perhaps  these  waves  are  changing 
back  to  atoms  somewhere  to  form  new  nebulous  masses  for  the 
production  of  new  star  systems.  These  waves  of  energy  proceed 
from  the  nuclei  of  atoms  in  the  interior  of  the  stars,  where  the 
temperature  may  reach  thirt\'  million  degrees  on  the  Centigrade 
scale ! 

Another  way  in  w^hich  new  nebulous  masses  may  be  produced 
is  by  collision  among  the  stars.  \Vhen  such  an  event  occurs,  the 
pressure  at  the  center  of  two  colliding  stars  as  they  strike  and 
flatten  is  a  billion  tons  to  the  square  inch,  or,  enough  to  vaporize 
a  star  as  large  as  our  sun  one  hundred  thousand  times  over.  If 
the  heavenly  bodies  can  thus  disappear  and  reappear  in  cycles  of 
countless  ages — eon  upon  eon — ,  then  matter  must  be  regarded  as 
practically  eternal. 

The  immense  size  of  the  universe,  also,  challenges  our  greatest 
admiration  and  taxes  our  comprehension  to  the  utmost.  Our 
largest  telescope  penetrates  space  to  a  distance  of  840  million  mil- 
lion million  miles  without  reaching  a  boundary.  Our  own  stellar 
system,  with  its  ten  billion  suns,  is  300  thousand  light-years  in 
diameter;  and  there  are  two  million  other  known  systems  similar 
to  ours  with  their  countless  hosts  of  suns.  So  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  estimate,  the  known  universe  is  twent}'  million  light-years  in 
diameter;  a  light-year  being  the  distance  light  travels  in  a  \ea.v, 
speeding  at  the  rate  of  186,000  miles  a  second ! 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  exalt  matter  unduly,  nor  to  claim  that 
the  chasm  between  non-living  matter  and  living  matter  may  be 
lightly  bridged.  However  wonderful  the  stars;  however  beautiful 
the  snowflake  and  the  crystal ;  the  tiniest  living  creature,  whether 
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plant  or  animal,  is  far  more  remarkable.  It  is  composed  of  mat- 
ter, to  be  sure,  but  possesses  individuality  and  irritability  as  well ; 
has  birth,  the  power  to  grow  and  reproduce  its  kind,  and  death ; 
is  able  to  vary  in  form  both  throughout  life  and  in  its  heredity; 
and  to  give  rise  to  new  t}pes  of  life  through  segregation  and  selec- 
tion. 

But  we  have  seen  how  remarkably  well  organized  are  the 
elements  of  matter  in  the  atom,  the  molecule,  the  mass,  the  star, 
and  the  universe;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  very  beauty  of  form 
and  organization  eminently  fits  the  material  elements  to  be  closely 
associated  with  and  to  take  orders  from  the  immaterial  forces 
resident  in  living  beings.  Of  all  things  existing  in  Nature,  nothing 
is  unworthy — except,  perhaps,  the  man  who  does  not  appreciate 
and  live  up  to  his  opportunities. 
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